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On-the-spot equipment service 
throughout the free world — 


HYSTER has it! 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION — Overseas manufacturing, sales and service 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION — Lift trucks, mobile cranes, straddle carriers 
MARTIN TRAILER DIVISION — Heavy machinery hauling trailers 

TRACTOR EQUIPMENT DIVISION — Construction and logging equipment 
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Users of Hyster equipment for heavy construc- 
tion, logging, and materials handling find gen- 
uine Hyster parts and factory approved service 
at more than 800 dealer locations in 130 different 
countries. 

The full Hyster line includes earth compaction 
rollers—towing winches—tractor-mounted exca- 
vating machines—logging arches—mobile cranes 
—straddle carriers—and industrial lift trucks 
from 1,000 to 40,000 Ibs. capacity. 


No matter where you buy your Hyster equip- 
ment, you can obtain completely interchange- 
able parts and components at strategically lo- 
— dealer parts depots throughout the free 
world. 


Call your Hyster dealer, or write for information. 


HYSTER COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
P.O. Box 328 . Peoria, Iilinois, U.S.A. 
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INTERNATIO 


What kind of administration? 


After Franklin D. Roosevelt became U.S. president 
in 1933, there followed “100 days” of drastic action 
to combat the Great Depression. And they brought 
basic, lasting changes in the economic and social 
structure of the U.S.A. 

The news out of Washington is that President 
John F. Kennedy has proposed little that is radical 
or even very controversial in his first 100 days. The 
comparison is made because Kennedy is strongly 
reminiscent of “F.D.R.” And the big question is 
what kind of administration the United States will 
have for the next four years. 

Like F.D.R., Kennedy is a skilled politician who 
knows his way around Washington. He is a prag- 
matist, a man without a political philosophy that is 
clearly “conservative” or “liberal.” He has sur- 
rounded himself with intellectuals. 

With this background, Kennedy’s actions—and 
strategy—become more meaningful. For the present, 
he is bending over backwards not to antagonize 
Congress or the business community. He wants time 
to change the mood of the nation; he wants people 
to get used to his personal “style” as contrasted with 
Eisenhower’s austere style of government. 


Note that Kennedy has mounted a cautious, and 
orthodox, offense against the recession and the drain 
on the dollar. Paradoxically there is little real worry 
in Washington now over either problem. Perhaps 
more drastic measures will be needed, perhaps not. 
But there is faith the economy will turn up—this 
month, this summer, next fall. Kennedy’s real con- 
cern: Where to go after the United States is back on 
its feet? His current actions leave him free to move 
in any direction to seek the “new frontiers” he has 
promised. 


There is tremendous intellectual ferment just under 
the surface in Washington. “Task forces” are at work 
studying critical areas of policy. This month, a 
report is due on the impact of arms control on the 
economy, and on the use by American industry of 
’ overseas “tax havens.” Another group of experts is 
studying radical reform of the International Mone- 
tary Fund (IM—Feb, p15). Another group is charged 
with recommending policies concerned with industrial 
peace, wages and prices, productivity. There is even 
a task force studying the textile industry’s ability to 
meet the pressure of imports. 

But the greatest debate involves the basic eco- 
nomic policy of the Administration. Kennedy is 
listening, and actively participating in the debate, 
but apparently he has not committed himself. 
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According to many observers, the most influential 
of the idea men around Kennedy espouse the “Gal- 
braithian veiw” in one form or another. This term 
refers to economist John K. Galbraith, whose basic 
argument is that the consumer side of the economy, 
the “private” sector, is surfeited with goods and that 
economic growth now depends on the “public” or 
government sector. 

In practice, this would mean a higher level of 
government spending, and more pressure on business 
to conform to the aims of public policy. It would 
mean encouraging investment at the expense of con- 
sumption. It would mean much larger investment in 
such things as educational and medical facilities and 
services. It would mean strong inducements for 
business to spend more on plant and equipment to 
foster greater productivity. 


At the heart of the argument is the question of 
unemployment. For the past decade, the increase in 
industrial output has come almost completely from 
automation: Employment in the manufacturing in- 
dustries is today roughly the same as it was in 
1948. After each business cycle—recession and re- 
covery—the level of unemployment has been higher 
at the next peak of activity. In February, unem- 
ployment jumped to a 20-year high of 5,700,000 
workers. If past experience holds, many of the laid- 
off workers will not be rehired. 

Furthermore, unemployment creates social prob- 
lems that must be attended to. Retraining displaced 
workers, aiding distressed areas, will require increased 
public expenditures. And this program will be a 
drag on finding jobs for new workers coming into 
the labor force. There is also fear of inflation if 
full employment is pursued. (A federal budget 
deficit already is assured for this year and fiscal 
1962, which begins in July.) Can increased pro- 
ductivity provide the new jobs? 

Note there has been a tremendous swing in how 
the American people spend their money. Last year, 
expenditures for services—as opposed to products— 
accounted for 40% of every consumer dollar. The 
service industries have absorbed all of the increase 
in employment for a decade. 

All economists agree that the trend to spending 
more on services is likely to continue. The question 
now: How big a role for government? 


It may be there is no clear and best solution to 
economic growth. Kennedy’s present concern is to 
convince the American people that the »roblems 
facing the nation are so vexing they are not likely 
to be solved in 100 days—or even 100 weeks. 


turn the page 





Lefter from 


A flurry of official comings and goings, punctuated 
by lofty pronouncements, here in Puerto Rico, the Carib- 
bean free state associated with the U.S.A. This is be- 
cause two formidable politicians, John F. Kennedy and 
Puerto Rican Governor Luis Mufioz Marin, have de- 
cided to enhance the island’s role as a Hemisphere 
“meeting place” and “laboratory” of economic develop- 
ment for the edification of Latin America and the world. 


A non-official visitor finds much that is instructive 
on this 170 by 60 km. “laboratory”: the grace and 
friendliness of the Puerto Ricans, the scenery, the climate, 
the rum punch, and other tourist delights (though win- 
ter prices soar in San Juan’s beachfront hotels). But he 
is especially struck by energy and pride. There is a 
curious ambiente, a blend of the Puerto Ricans’ determi- 
nation to preserve the best of their Spanish heritage 
and their genuine involvment in the democratic, “getting- 
ahead” ethic of North America. 

Make no mistake. This is not a quaint, Spanish- 
speaking suburb of the U.S.A. It never will be. It is Latin 
American to the core. 


The story of Puerto Rico’s “Operation Bootstrap” is 
well known (one of the lessons learned from Yankee 
tutors is the value of constant publicity). After years 
of colonial stagnation—“the poorhouse of the Caribbean” 
—and a_ shaky start in the 1940s, island development 
moved rapidly during the 1950s. Washington offered 
sympathetic help, but the Puerto Ricans did the job. 
And Mujioz, who became the first elected governor 
in 1949, was the shrewdest, most single-minded and 
skilled of them all. (His opponents, including many local 
businessmen, would add “dictatorial” to the description.) 


A mighty job was done. Gross product grew tenfold 
1940 to 1960; per capita income rose from $121 to 
$565. The death rate plummeted. Twice as many 
children are now in school from a population which, 
thanks to emigration to the U.S., has risen only 25% in 
20 years (to about 2.4-million). More than 600 fac- 
tories promoted by the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration (“Fomento”) are in operation. Livestock 
cultivation is gaining fast. Even the sickly, neglected 
sugar industry shows some signs of life. 

True, unemployment runs 11% or higher, and you 
see poverty reminiscent of the worst Latin American 
variety. But a surprising number of the tiny unpainted 
shacks sport a TV aerial and a refrigerator. 


Puerto Rico is now a market to reckon with. Imports 
run better than $800-million yearly. Of that, all but 
$40-million come from mainland U.S.A., but the so- 
called “foreign” imports are rising (the island is infested 
with Volkswagens). While some of the small factories 
lured by Fomento’s own tax exemptions and the island’s 
freedom from U.S. taxes have failed or left, most are 
staying on. There is big business along with small: Look 
at Union Carbide, now adding a $29-million poly- 
ethylene plant to its petrochemical complex. 

Almost all the new businesses come from the U.S.A. 
with a primary aim to supply that country. But the 
island’s planners would like to attract more non-U.S. 


Puerto Rico 


capital, and have been trying to woo Europeans and 
others—on the theory that if they want to start manu- 
facturing within the U.S. tariff wall, they might as well 
penetrate at its cheapest point. There have been quite 
a few visitors (Belgians were scouting around recently), 
but very few plants. Puerto Rican wages are higher than 
most European wages. 

Puerto Rico’s new free port and trade zone may lure 
more international business; new tax legislation is under 
consideration that could add to the attraction. 


Puerto Rico has probably made the transition, if 
barely, from subsistence agriculture to a viable industrial 
economy. Yet there is a mood of soulsearching and 
worry in government offices and at business lunches. 

Unemployment. Try as they may, Puerto Ricans can- 
not whittle it down. Every time new 50 industrial jobs 
are created, 100 more unskilled people from the moun- 
tains and cane fields come to the city looking for higher- 
paid work. But there are vacancies only for the skilled. 

Wages. They are rising fast. As the gap between island 
and mainland wages narrows, Puerto Rico loses its 
attraction for new industries. 


Frictions. So far, there has been surprisingly little 
trouble between local businessmen and the North 
American newcomers. But as Bootstrap has matured, 
resentment is mounting. The problem is now one of 
encouraging local entrepreneurship, to get a better bal- 
ance between puertorriquefio and yanqui. 


Aside from a handful of extremists, Puerto Rican na- 
tionalism is thoughtful, evolutionary. Nationalists fear 
their culture would be swallowed up if the island be- 
came a state in the U.S. union. They believe that when 
and if the need for economic ties to the U.S. becomes 
less urgent, independence might be considered. 

Advocates of statehood insist that only through full 
incorporation can Puerto Rican democracy flower. Luis 
A. Ferré, leader of the opposition Republican Party and 
proprietor of a $100-million-a-year industrial combine, 
believes that without statehood there may be a danger 
of instability, and “flash-fire” nationalism. 


Mufioz, imperturbable, with another election victory 
behind him, hews to the concept of the “associated free 
state.” And he is still very much the boss. 


What can the outsider learn? Techniques, to be sure: 
the use of investment incentives, unusual financing, hous- 
ing, power, labor, health methods. Some able economists 
insist that tax gimmicks and access to the U.S. market are 
not the sole reasons for economic progress, declaring that 
Puerto Rico proves that efficient export manufacturing 
can be geared into an underdeveloped agricultural com- 
munity. And note the institutions devised by Puerto 
Ricans to do the job. Their approach has been pragmatic 
and imaginative. Mufioz and his men have no patience 
with sacred cows of orthodoxy. 

A distinguished Latin American student of Puerto Rico 
put it this way: “It proves sound money, sound institu- 
tions, and high standards of public administration can 
operate on a Latin American stage, with Latin actors.” 
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Bridge-building again 


A “bridge” linking Europe’s inner Six and outer 
Seven seem remote as ever. The chances that the 
Six, and especially France, will accept the new 
British proposal are slight, to say the least. 

Britain’s scheme would carry it more than halfway 
into the six-nation community, at the same time 
maintaining some, though not all, of London’s special 
arrangements with the Commonwealth. Britain says 
it would agree to a common external tariff with EEC 
on many industrial goods and materials except those 
imported from the Commonwealth and the outer 
Seven, then allow the Six to negotiate with the Com- 
monwealth for reduction of tariff preferences enjoyed 
by Britain alone. 

Now that this long-expected British initiative~ is 
public, you see it could mean important departures. 
The Economist comments that the idea of allowing 
a British tariff against, say, Japanese goods to be 
fixed by somebody other than Parliament is “pretty 
revolutionary.” That day will be some time com- 
ing. For the time being, the real importance of the 
British proposal is this: 

After a long break, Britain and France are talking 
again, and both agree to keep at it. 

One sure result is that the debate within the Six 
between the “institutionalists’” who are determined 
to keep pushing for European political unity and 


the “realists” who want to settle Europe’s trade split | 


quickly and pragmatically will heat up. The Dutch 
and many Germans are in the latter camp, and will 
keep pushing France toward compromise. 

Meanwhile, despite all the talk about a 1961 
slowdown, European business remains strong. And 

Shortages and rising wages are putting increasing pres- 

sure on costs. The situation leads an American 
consultant to predict that European industry will 
soon be even harder-pressed than it is now by the 
need to increase efficiency. 

This, he says, is a cue for yet more U.S. companies 
to get their “foot in the door” via partnerships with 
Europeans, bringing with them techniques and equip- 
ment to help raise productivity. 


Being a good creditor 


“Too little and too late” was the reaction of 
many to the revaluation of the Deutschemark. Few 
businessmen were terribly excited about it—except 
German industrialists who complained bitterly that 
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their exports, or profits, would have to suffer. 

They got little sympathy. Outsiders reckon that 
the 5% rise still left the mark undervalued, and 
they had no doubt that the Germans could still com- 
pete, shading their prices if that seems necessary 
(after all, cheaper German import prices should help 
reduce production costs). Steel may be hardest hit 
because 40% of output is exported. 

Both the German and the Dutch revaluation may 
help take the inflationary edge off their domestic 
economies. And Bonn can cite the revaluation as 
an effort to be a “good creditor” and reduce the 
surpluses that have disturbed international trade 
and payments. But there was a real question last 
month whether so small a revaluation will stop the 
flow of funds to Bonn’s bulging coffers. Indeed, 
D-marks were in demand as speculators placed their 
bets on another revaluation. 

Certainly the Americans are not going to relax 
their pressure on West Germany to increase devel- 
opment aid to needy nations. Right now, this effort 
is not going well. Despite all the official discussions, 
the Germans are set against committing themselves 
to substantial grants or long-term, low-interest loans 
(most German development loans this year will be 
for five to 10 years, at 6.5%). Further, the Germans 
are having real difficulty raising the money for this 
year’s promised aid. 

Observers in Bonn frankly cannot see where 
Germany expects to get the money for any big aid 
effort. Germany’s record budget for 1961, packed 
with election-year “gifts,” is strained to the point 
of imbalance, and will surely keep on growing in the 
years ahead. 


Mexicanization 


This month Mexico begins enforcing a new mining 
law, and in doing so, takes another big step toward 
“mexicanization” of the economy. By purchase and 
persuasion, the government is placing operating con- 
trol of foreign-owned business into local hands. 

Oddly enough U.S. businessmen (with nearly $800- 
million in direct investment in Mexico) have not run 
for the storm cellars. They are worried. But they 
have hopes that Mexico does not plan to wipe out 
foreign capital, but will just relegate it to a secondary 
(though not necessarily unprofitable) role. 

One confused North American says: “Every coun- 
try has a right to play the game its own way. We 
just want the rules to be made clear.” 





Letter from Moscow 


Walk into the dining room of Moscow’s National Hotel these days 
and you're likely to bump into contract-hungry businessmen from 
London, Tokyo, Stockholm, even Chicago. Stay for some borscht 
and you'll find optimism that 1961 will be a good trade year. 


One of the strongest—and perhaps most ephemeral—elements be- 
hind the optimism is the feeling that somehow relations between 
Moscow and Washington will improve. Also, there is the impression 
that the Soviet desire for Western technology is, if anything, growing. 


The Russians are contributing to the cheery atmosphere in various 
ways. Every visiting business delegation is assured of Soviet anxiety 
to buy. And there is a new drive to encourage tourism. 


More concretely, a new trade agreement signed with West Germany 
on New Year’s Eve calls for a big increase over the next three years. 
A 1961 trade protocol with Italy provides for a 20% rise. 


Trade with Japan is also climbing rapidly. A Swedish firm only 
recently landed a fat contract for steel pipe. And last month, the 
Russians seemed ready to place orders in Japan and England for 
artificial fiber and chemical equipment. 


However, “Old Moscow Hands” warn that all this must be viewed 
in perspective. 


Total Soviet exports and imports run less than $5,000-million per 
year. And although trade with the outside world is increasing, three- 
fourths of the total remains within the Communist bloc. Trade and 
aid with underdeveloped countries account for much of the rest. 
And although Soviets do sell gold to finance imports, they much 
prefer barter (IM—Mar,p15). 


True, the Soviets are mounting an export drive, stressing machine 
tools and other prestige symbols of advanced technological society. 
But until this kind of effort shows signs of solid success—or credit 
terms become more generous—this comment by one of the most 
experienced Western observers in Moscow will hold true: 


“Individual companies in individual industries will continue to 
have an excellent chance of doing a profitable business here. But I 
see no room for anything more than a moderate overall increase.” 


Perhaps you can be one of those companies. What now? First your 
chances as a newcomer (Russians tend to stick by familiar suppliers) 
are better if your company produces some critical item—steel pipe, 
paper equipment, petrochemical machinery, textiles—in which the Sov- 
iets have a long-standing interest. Also, watch for indications that 
Moscow purchasing agents also will be in the market for more 
chemical fertilizers, refrigeration and electrical gear. 


British and French firms who are new to Soviet trade have an excel- 
lent chance to get their foot in the door by exhibiting in the big 
industrial fairs coming soon. 


If you reach the actual bargaining stage, veteran traders say: 


Come prepared to negotiate on the most minute technical detail 
and be patient as Job. 


An oral agreement, generally speaking, is as good as gold. But 
ironing out the fine print can take months. The Soviets bring in 
men who are experts on both contract terms and engineering data. 

Even in Moscow a sense of humor helps. One Scotch merchant 
recalls how his insistence on a war indemnity clause in a contract 
ran up against a unyielding insistence that war was unthinkable. 
Then he explained: “But I don’t mean war between the Soviet Union 
and the Western Powers. I mean war between England and Scotland.” 


Executives Wanted 


Austria’s nationalized industry, 
which seemed to have been doing 
quite well, has manager trouble. 
Three key executives, all members 
of the Socialist Party, have quit to 
accept jobs in private industry. 

Walter Hitzinger, considered 
“number one” manager in Austria, 
has left VOEST, the iron and steel 
firm, to become boss of Daimler- 
Benz in Germany. 

Victor Hueber, director general 
of Oesterreichische Stockstoffwerke, 
biggest in Austrian chemicals, joins 
Hoffmann-LaRoche, the Swiss chem- 
ical concern. 

Karl Koelliker, a director of 
Oesterreichische Elektrizitaetswirt- 
schaft, could not resist an offer 
from Austrian Brown-Boveri. 

Why the changes? True, the man- 
agers got better jobs. But the key 
consideration is that the jobs are 
in private industry. There are 
troubles brewing in Austria’s na- 
tionalized industries and there’s talk 
of frictions between managers and 
Vice Chancellor Bruno Pittermann, 
who is responsible for running the 
state industries. 


Acajutla wakes up 


Acajutla, El Salvador, would 
have fitted anyone’s image of a 
drowsy tropical town. No more. 

This month, Acajutla inaugurates 
its new deep-sea pier, the first in 
El Salvador for ships over 6,000 
tons. It was financed by bond is- 
sues of $12.5-million, all subscribed 
in El Salvador. It was built by Ger- 
mans, supervised by British engi- 
neers, for $5.9-million, and the rest 
of the money will go into a new 
port city. 

Intrigued by the Central Amer- 
ican Common Market, investors are 
appearing. The nation’s first ce- 
ment plant is operating nearby; 
Shell is building a refinery, Esso 
plans one. And a multinational 
company linking U.S., British, Ger- 
man, Costa Rican, Panamanian, 
and Salvadoran capital will build a 
big fertilizer plant. Next step? Pos- 
sibly a free trade zone for Acajutla. 
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MUELLER BRASS CO. 


one dependable source for quality 
products for air conditioning, 
refrigeration, plumbing and heating 


refrigeration and 
air conditioning 
products 


The Mueller Brass Co. offers 
high quality components for 
virtually every refrigeration 
and air conditioning need, 
including: Orymaster Fiiter- 
Driers, Linemaster Dia- 
phragm Valves, Globemaster 
Packed Valves, Solder-Type 
or Flare Fittings, Vuemaster 
Liquid-Moisture’ Indicators, 
and Streamline bright, clean 
Dehydrated Tubing... also 
precision Return Bends as 
well as Heat Exchangers, 
Manifolds and Service 
Accessories. 


plumbing and heating products 


Streamline copper tube, solder-type fittings, valves 
and accessories are the industry’s highest quality 
products in design, material and workmanship. 


‘gee wea, hae 


ee ee eee eee “ 
a arial LEI : GENERAL INFORMATION 
| s f MUELL Re BRASS co. For sugar and paper milis, breweries, 


distillers and other industrial appli- 
cations, Mueller Brass Co. copper 
Port Huron 43, Michigan, U.S.A. sublen te eueetled te auntemar’s 
Cable address: Streamline specfications. Mixed groups of items 
can be packed for delivery to different 
job sites for any customer, eliminating 
rehandling costs. 
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POLYMER 
CORPORATION IS 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
MAJOR SOURCES 
OF RUBBER 


INDUSTRY AFTER INDUSTRY, all around the eminence of Polymer among world rubber touch with a Polymer representative in 


world, has found that new Polysar* suppliers. Additions are constantly being ne of 43 countrie *Tr 
rors 


rubbers, produced by the Polymer Cor- made to these versatile elastomers. One conrouanos req'd 
poration Limited, have helped to solve a of them could supply you with the answer POLYSAR. 
wide variety of raw material problems. to your raw material problems. A letter to wae. cone 


The result has been a steady growth in the Marketing Division, Polymer Cor CORPORATIONUMTED ES | 


roorre 
production, leading to the present pre- poration, Sarnia, Canada, will put you in SARNIA + CANADA a 
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fresh delivery! 


Fresh fish from an ice-cold sea! Fifty miles off, 





the sign already says ‘Frying Tonight’ 


and in next to no time the morning's haul will 


be sizzling in the pan. Its fresh-caught 

flavour is a tribute to Thames speed and efficiency 
... to Thames care... Thames delivery. 

For it's a Thames Freighter that does the 

carrying once the fish are on dry land. 

It's Thames that matches the freshness of 

the early morning with its wide-awake 

manner, its busy-briskness, its zest for work. 

It's Thames that keep drivers happy in 

their car-comfortable cabs — however far and wide 
they travel. And with Thames you get the 

benefit of unique world-wide wherever-you-want-it 


Ford Service — as a matter of course! 








BE FIRST 

ON THE ROAD 
WITH FORD 
OF BRITAIN 
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NORANDA 
COPPER TUBE 


for plumbing, drainage and refrigeration Noranda produces a 


complete range of copper tube to meet your needs. Types K, L, M and DWV for plumbing 
and drainage lines. Dehydrated and sealed (spun ends) copper tube for refrigerating and 
air conditioning applications and general purpose, small diameter tube for hydraulic and 
control lines. 

For complete details, technical handbooks, price and delivery, please address your 
enquiries to: Export Department, P.O. Box 1238, Place D’Armes, Montreal 1, Canada. 


<= Noranda Copper and Brass Limited 


Montreal, Canada 
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Air Trac®... Aim Grac®. Ave Mae®.. Aie Trac’... 


. .. wherever there is hard rock to move, you 
are sure to hear the name Gardner-Denver 
“Air Trac.’’ Among construction men—at a 
hydroelectric plant in Australia, a seaway in 
Canada, a highway in Costa Rica or a dam 
in Italy—'‘Air Trac”’ is the most respected 
name for crawler-mounted rock drills. Ex- 


perts in other fields as well, mining, petroleum 
and industrial, depend upon the reliable prod- 
uct performance and ready service of this 
century-old company. 

Now, from a fast-expanding international 
network of plants, Gardner-Denver products 
and local service are readily available. 


EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


GARDNER - DENVER 


Gardner-Denver International Division « Quincy, Illinois, U.S.A. 
and 233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Leland B. Howe, Senior Buyer, Polaroid Corporation, with the Polaroid Electric Eye Land Camera 


“When I buy components... 
| look for DESIGN INGENUITY” 


. says Leland B. Howe, Senior Buyer, Polaroid Corpora- See MALLORY for: 
tion. “‘Cooperative engineering by suppliers has contributed : , 
sienificantiy to th owth of ; . and feont Mercury and Zinc- XN 
significantly to the growth of our company and our produc Theciietn Mhatieniiin 
line. In our new Model 900 Electric Eye Land Camera, where 
quality and reliability are of the greatest importance, Mallory Capacitors % 
engineers worked with us in developing a special mercury e 1 & 

; ° 99 ntr > . 
battery for the automatic exposure setting system. — % 


‘ “hy » Switches 
P. R. Mallory International Inc. limer Switche 

Indianapolis 6, Indiana A 

In Europe: Mallory Batteries Limited, Dagenham, Er r Vibrators Ww 





ies ; Contacts 4 
ORY €&CO inc 


: ros 
Special Metals 
pecial Metals Ay 
Electronic hg 
Assemblies 2 


Welding Material F) 
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@ READERS’ REPORT 





Brilliance in Bretton Woods 


Sir ...In the Editor’s Page of the 
January 1961 issue I have read with 
the greatest interest and the greatest 
pleasure the article “Back to Bretton 
Woods.” Let me say that it was a 
brilliant idea 

Since your publication is sent all 
ver the world I must presume that it 
is read by a great many managers who 
are not 100% familiar with the Eng- 
lish language and who, as it happens 
to myself, encounter some difficulty 
in getting the right view on problems 
of such importance. 

I feel sure that if you continue to 
present such difficult problems in the 
“Back to Bretton Woods” way, you 
will ingratiate yourself with all the 
managers who are not 100% familiar 
with the English language. 

Leone Saffaro 
Director General 
Soc. per Azioni Mecannica 

Di Precisione 

Bologna, Italy 


Report on Japan 


Sir ... May I congratulate you on 
the Special Report on Japan in the 
February issue of INTERNATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT. Your report, particu- 
larly the section headed “Japan Charts 
a New Course for the 1960s,” presents 
a penetrating and balanced account of 
Japan’s economic problems. 

If there is anything that I would 
like to have seen more fully discussed 
in your report, it is the question of 
economic relations between Japan and 
the United States. Regardless of ac- 
tual or expected trade elsewhere, Ja- 
pan’s commerce with the United States 
remains the key to her economic sta- 
bility. At present, the U.S.A. takes 
almost 31° of Japan’s exports. 

This flow of Japanese exports to the 
United States has caused some con- 
cern in certain American quarters. 
But we cannot ignore the reverse side 
of the coin. After Canada, Japan is the 
second largest market for U. S. ex- 
ports. Over a period of six years 
(1953-58) Japan bought over $2,000- 
million more from the United States 
than the United States bought from 


Japan. Obviously, Japan has to find 

ways to earn dollars to pay for these 

imports from the United States. 
Nelson A. Stitt 

Director 

United States-Japan Trade Council 

Washington, D.C. 


Reports from Brazil 


Sir... Your remarks on the SURSAN, 
Rio’s urbanization authority (IMD— 
Oct. 60, p18) are very pleasing—and 
correct. However, when it comes to 
Brasilia we feel that you have not 
come to the point. This city, which 
can be sparkling and romantic as well 
as “exotic and expensive,” is not to be 
regarded as a simple way to solve 
urban problems. Most Brazilians un- 
derstand it as a new city, in a country 
which must grow for survival. We 
are quite hopeful that we will be able 
to find the right people and the correct 
means for turning Brasilia into a real 
instrument of national development. 

Sylvio Lamas 
Rio de Janeiro 


Sir ... The Brazilian cost of living 
went up 48% within one year, 1958 to 
1959, not within 11 years as your 
December “Last Minute Memo” re- 
ported. The 1948-1959 rise is on the 
order of 600%. 

Gerth Todtmann 
Sao Paulo 


Faster—and Faster 


Sir ... Please send me a free copy 
of your pamphlet How to Cut Reading 
Time, that was mentioned in your 
September 1960 issue. 

The problem has two facets: If less 
were written, we wouldn’t have to read 
so fast, and could take time to enjoy 
our reading. But since more and more 
is being written, I guess we'll have to 
learn how to read faster. Concise anc 
to-the-point articles of real value, like 
those published in INTERNATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT, are a help, of course. 

Donald B. Campbell 
Instituto Mexicano de 
Administracion de Negocios, A.S. 


Mexico, D.F. 








A Note from the Editor 


INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT has launched an important research 
project, and some of our subscribers will be asked to participate. 
The reader will receive an additional copy of the publication, to- 
gether with careful instructions on how to take part in the study. 
The process will take very little time, but will mean a great deal to 
McGraw-Hill’s continuing effort to improve the quality and cover- 
age of INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT. If you are “chosen” (that is, 
by random sampling techniques), I urge you to take a few minutes 
to answer our questions and return the magazine. 











Ask for 
Limit Switch 
folder 
Pub. ED143-G304 
from any one of these 
Cutler-Hammer 
representatives: 


AFRICA 


Egypt— Alexandria: 
R. Biagini 


Union of South Africa— 
Johannesburg: 
R. T. Urquhart & Co. (Pty) 
Ltd. 


MIDDLE EAST 


israel — Tel-Aviv: 
Joseph Roszgold & Co. Ltd. 


Lebanon— Beirut: 
The United Engineering Co. 


Turkey — Istanbul: 
Suhey! Decan & Company 


FAR EAST 


Ceylon—Colombo: 
The British Electric Co. Ltd. 


British Crown Colony— 
Hong Kong: 
Yu Tung Tai Ltd. 


Japan—Ohta-Ku, Tokyo: 
Nippon Automatic Control 
Company 


Korea—Seou!: 
Korea Industrial 
Corporation 


Philippines— Manila: 
W. A. Chittick & Co. Inc. 


Singapore- 
Mechanical & Combustion 
Engr. Co. 


Taiwan —Taipel: 
Wm. Hunt & Co. (Intere- 
national) Inc. 


EUROPE 


Austria— Salzburg: 
Austronik G.M.B.H. 


Beilgium— Brussels: 
Bureau Technique 
International 


Germany—Munchen: 
Omni Ray GmbH 


italy — Milano: 
Bay &C.S.p.A. 


Switzerland — Zurich: 
Omni Ray Ag 
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New! The most reliable limit switch 
ever developed (from Cutler-Hammer, of course) 


Limit switch failures cause more production down 
time than any other electrical component. 

Cutler-Hammer’s new oiltight limit switch greatly 
reduces this problem. Under test conditions so tough 
they would never be equaled in actual service, it has 
lasted far longer than other limit switches. 

It fits almost anywhere and in any position. And, 
no other switch is sealed more effectively. Even the 


WHAT'S NEW? ASK... 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


silver-to-silver contacts are visible for quick inspection. 
For full details, send for Pub. ED143-G304. 


If you have any electrical control problem, contact 
the Cutler-Hammer representatives in your area. He 
can design, supply and install an efficient, economical 
system to suit your needs, or supply you with the 
electrical components you need. 


| | 


con TROt 


International, 270 N. 12th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Cable Address: CUTLER-MILWAUKEE 
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PINTSCH BAMAG's 
Winkler Watergas 
Producer Plant 


the ‘Golden Twenties” in full swing a time of peace and prosperity in Germany the time of interesting 
technical happenings 
Richard Byrd makes the first flight over the North Pole; in Germany synthetic rubber is produced from carbon and 
calcium ; Swedish chemist Theodor Svedberg wins the Nobel prize for his ultracentrifuge research into colloids; the 
first synthetic vitamin is produced by the German chemist, Windaus 
in Dresden, a beautiful and romantic German city rich in ornate baroque architecture, PINTSCH BAMAG A.G. builds 
the first double gas producer — representing a process developed by the company for the distillation and gasification 
of bituminous coal in one operation 


The same year 1926 PINTSCH BAMAG takes over the exclusive license from BASF for the Winkler process 
for gas production from lignite 


PINTSCH BAMAG thus introduced two new processes for making gas from solid fuels that have upheld their great 
importance through all the years since 


Just ten years later, in 1936, PINTSCH BAMAG made public yet another gas production method: the tubular furnace 
reforming process for gas to be used in ammonia, motor fuel and methanol synthesis, for town gas, and for hydrogen 
from liquefied petroleum gas, natural gas, waste gas from hydrogenation or refinery gas. The advance of natural 
gas quickly added to the significance of this process. 


Gas production from solid, liquid and gaseous fuels has remained one of the major fields of activity at PINTSCH 
BAMAG A.G. 


( 


, ‘ ‘ Af? C£ , , 
' Ye ctaltsls Cr: A v¢ COIS € MYCMOCCURY 
A K 1 [ae € ee tt See et 8 


HEAD OFFICE: BUTZBACH/HESSEN 
WEST GERMANY 
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The Yankees Bid for Foreign Tourists 


United Kingdom LAST MONTH Scandinavian Airlines U.S.A. has been notably weak in 
3.6 - System launched a major effort in’ promoting visitors to its own 
Western Europe to sell the U.S.A. shores. Government tourist pro- 
as a happy haven for tourists. Join- motion spending ranks on a pai 
misticns of Sellece ing SAS are three U.S. airlines with Pakistan and Cyprus (see 
(none of them serving Europe), chart). The U.S. maintains no 
two buslines, a hotel chain, and a_ official tourist offices in any foreign 
travel trade group. ‘country; in contrast, New York 
The Scandinavians and their City alone houses 52 other govern- 
allies are doing on a grand scale’ ment tourist bureaus. U.S. publica- 
what some others have been work- tions have been blanketed with 
France ing on for several years. American travel advertisements from over- 
Express Co. (IM—Feb) was among seas, and any casual observer can 
_— the first. “Visit U.S.A.” programs attest to their success. Last year 
have been sponsored by Pan Ameri- nearly 2-million Americans traveled 
can World Airways, Trans World abroad roaming and spending 
Airlines, Braniff Airlines; British freely. 
Overseas Airways has a program, ¢ Forgotten—But in all the ex- 
as do other carriers and ship lines. citement of boom many persons 


ed 
> 


But despite these efforts, results who are eager and financially able 
have been less than spectacular. to visit the U.S. A. were forgotten. 


e Enter Government—Now, final- Especially now, when many for- 


E 
” 
*. 
> 
° 
— 


ly, and many believe belatedly, eign nations’ travel restrictions 
the U.S. government is ready to have been eased, and when travel 
step in. According to a recent re- costs in the U.S. are within the 


for 


Greece __ 


port in Business Week magazine, means of middle-income people. 
Congress is about to pass legisla- Working on a thin budget, the 
tion that would provide up to $5- U.S. government helped coordi- 
million yearly to promote tourism nate a “Visit U.S.A. Year” in 1960. 
to the U.S.A. The State Department cut some 
The legislation is frankly aimed red tape on visa applications, the 


Budgets 


at closing the “travel gap” of $1,- igrati ‘ ‘ities stre:z 
ireland 1B ; gay of immigration authoriti¢ trean 
USSR 200-million—the difference between lined arrival formalities and t 


Government 


what Americans spend abroad and up a corps of port receptionist 


foreigners spend in the U.S. That Partly as a result of this, and of 
gap is equal to a third of the U.S. the efforts of private transport 
balance of payments deficit. and travel interests, foreign tour- 

A nation of tourists itself, the ists in the U.S. last year 


Germany 


rose té 
Japan 780,000, a healthy 13% increase. 
Switzerland But this was less than half the 
increase in the number of Ameri- 





cans bound abroad. 
The U.S.A.’s government travel Much remains to be done—both 


in promotion and clearing away 

promotion ranks near the bottom 2.4 tape. Many would-be visitors 

object to the need to appear in 

Hong Kong ~—- person for visas (why require 

Finland them at all?) and the sometimes 

Pakistan embarrassing questions that con- 

| U.S. sular officers are required to ask 

Cyprus The government is studying a 

Te Vietnam number of recommendations, and 

the outlook is hopeful that major 
changes will be coming soon. @ 





2! Travel Organizotions BUSINESS ¥ 
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Management is the 


David E. Lilienthal, who as a public servant 
helped recreate the U.S.A.’s depressed Tennes- 
see Valley, now ranges the world as a private 
businessman. His ideas of what economic 
development requires of industry and govern- 
ment are disturbing to all who love the status 
quo. Here, he explains to the Editors the need 


for a new kind of management. 


“The Tennessee River had always been an idle giant 
and a destructive one. Today its boundless energy 
works for the people who live in this valley. This is 
true of but a few of the thousands of rivers the world 
over. But it can be true of many, perhaps most .. . 
There is almost nothing, however fantastic, that (given 
competent organization) a team of engineers, scientists, 
and administrators cannot do today.” 


from “TVA: Democracy on the March”, 1944 


INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT: It is almost a 
generation since the Tennessee Valley Authority set 
to work in the 1930s. Do you still believe that state- 
ment of that what was accomplished there 
can be accomplished the world over? 

MR. LILIENTHAL: Yes, I do. And I said back in 
1944 that technology and managerial skill would de- 
velop to the point where for the first time in history, 
people the world over will realize that poverty, dis- 
ease, deprivation are no longer necessary—that this 
will be at the “vortex of the cyclonic 
forces of this century”, or something like that. This 
was not clear in 1943 when I was writing that book; 
it is perfectly clear now. 


yours 


conviction 


Open any newspaper any 
day: This demand by people that their lot be changed 
is at the heart of the matter in the new countries, in 
the old the Soviet Union, in China, 
everywhere. It is in the headlines, in the U. N. meet- 
ings, in that inaugural address we heard from Wash- 
ington last January. 


countries, in 


IM: Certainly everyone is talking about the problem, 
and the need for faster economic development: new 
development institutions, plans for more, books and 
speeches by experts in the business of “making the 
desert bloom.” Tell us, do you believe that there are 
too many institutions, that their efforts 
confusion and overlapping? 


will mean 


MR. L: Well, I don’t think the problem of overlapping 
is too serious. 
part—we 


This is partly temperamental on my 
need a great diversity of institutions and 
people, and the sieve is so large that those who do 
not produce will fall through. The key problem is 
not who does it, but how you go about it. 

IM: I gather, then, that everyone is agreed on the 
need for a massive worldwide development effort. 
MR. L: I am sure the basic idea is accepted. And I 
am pleased to talk with a publication called Inter- 


national Management because I feel strongly that 


16 


an “international management” with a capacity to 
get things done is now the key. 

I think the managerial mind has become more 
important than the technical mind. I think the wor- 
ship of the expert, of the scientist, is going to give 
way to the realization that without people who know 
how to put all the elements together, most of the 
aspirations of the underdeveloped countries, and the 
developed countries too, will fail. We must para- 
phrase the old expression ‘export or die” to “perform 
or perish.” 

Now there is no one to blame. The new countries 
in Africa cannot blame the white man’s colonialism; 
the people of Europe can’t blame the white man’s 
burden; and we in America will have to realize that 
the test is not more speeches, more surveys, but get- 
ting things done. 


IM: Will there be room for private managers and in- 
vestors in the welter of government and inter-govern- 
ment activity in the development field? 


MR. L: Plenty of room for both—for private and 
public financing, for the services of public and pri- 
vate organizations. I think we tend to over-emphasize 
the difference between public and private activity in 
this field. It is a general policy in public programs 
to furnish assistance only for activities for which 
private financing is not available. Furthermore, the 
so-called public aid programs are essentially financ- 
ing rather than operating programs. What these 
public programs spend their money for, in good 
part, is goods and services supplied by private firms. 


IM: Enter Development & Resources Corp.? 


MR. L: Exactly. Perhaps telling you why we in- 
vented the Corporation is another way of answering 
your question. I had been thinking about the possi- 
bilities for a private company in this field for five or 
six years before we set it up in 1955. I was impressed 
that the preoccupation of most non-government insti- 
tutions had become more and more that of writing 
reports, making surveys. My own experience, both 
in the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and at TVA, 
was that unless a report is prepared as a step toward 
action, it winds up in the forgotten files. I thought 
then there was room for a private undertaking by 
people whose temperament and experience would 
treat a report as something to be acted upon. 
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Key to ‘Making Deserts Bloom’ 


IM: Perhaps we should get down to some specifics. 
In your work in Latin America, in the Ivory Coast, 
in Persia, what have you found to be the most im- 
portant preconditions to a successful regional de- 
velopment effort? 


MR. L: I can say the first, dominating, precondition 
is whether the country in question has as a basic 
policy, a basic national purpose, the economic devel- 
opment of an area for the benefit of the people. 

The second precondition is that the private devel- 
opment company or public agency immediately sets 
to work creating or strengthening a national or re- 
gional institution comprised of people of the country 
—especially able young people—who can take re- 
sponsibility for carrying the task forward. This is 
true even when those people are not in a position 
technically or managerially to start the initial steps 
themselves. In Colombia we had the Cauca Valley 
Authority; in Persia, the Khuzestan Water & Power 
Authority. 

This leads to the third precondition: that the out- 
side agency should begin with a course of action de- 
signed to work itself out of a job, to gradually move 
out of the picture so that the nationals—through their 


local institutions—take over responsibility. 


IM: Just how do you speed up the flow of national 
skills and national managers into the job? 


MR. L: I think the essential thing is an intangible 
by one means or another to stimulate pride, particu- 
larly that of the younger people of the country or 
region. Once that sense of pride and imagination— 
which is sometimes almost coincident with a sense 
of the country’s history—has been stirred, young 
and sometimes very well trained people begin to come 
back from the United States or Britain or Switzer- 
land or wherever they have been trained, where they 
so often stay. Or the ones who are living in the 
capital cities will be prepared to leave the fleshpots 
and go to the regions where the wealth of a country 
is created. This takes a bit of doing. But 
find ways. It has happened in my own experience 
in Colombia, and it is beginning to happen in Iran 
and in the Philippines and in Africa. 


you can 


IM: Mr. Lilienthal, you have often spoken of a “new 
concept of management” that is needed to get the 
development job done. Just what do you mean? 


MR. L: I think our present concept of management 
is not only obsolescent, it is almost obsolete! And I 
am sure my ideas are not pleasant listening for some 
of my contemporaries who have been in management 
for so long, and the people who 
management, broken it into accounting and 
personnel recruiting and all the other compartments 
I would say that the new concept—and I wish I 
could invent another word for “management”’—in- 
volves a realization, clear down to the last corpuscle 
in a man’s body, that the world has changed. If get- 
ting things done is really the task of management, 


have formalized 


down 
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and it is, a far broader understanding of the world 
as it is today has to be part of the equipment of every 
manager. And this involves an 
what managers have been 
political questions. 


understanding of 
inclined to dismiss as 
IM: You are suggesting that a manager has got to 
know as much about African anthropology and po- 
litical parties as he knows about cost accounting? 
MR. L: That is by no means far-fetched—and you can 
go on from there. The talents and capabilities and 
training of what we call managers have become obso- 
lescent. We are not reluctant to retire machines 
when they get old, but we are very reluctant to retire 
outworn ideas of what it takes to get a job done. 
IM: Would you give us an example of an obsolescent 
idea, one that is slowing progress? 

MR. L: Well, you see obsolescence in its most per- 
vasive form in those people who do not yet under- 
stand the new role that government has assumed. 
They are still repeating the old bromides about gov- 
ernment here in the U.S.A.—but if they looked at 
their operations more carefully they would see the 
great degree to which private and governmental op- 
erations are interwoven, and necessarily so. 

This is particularly important in many emerging 
countries, and in old but newly-developing countries. 
There the role of government has to be understood 
and seriously considered all the way up and down 
the line—and by outside businessmen and experts 
especially. The personnel man, the accountant, the 


turn the page 





“Dreamer with a Shovel’ 


It was in the Tennessee Valley Authority, embracing 
an area four-fifths the size of England, that David 
Eli Lilienthal cut his teeth on the problems of economic 
development. As a director of TVA from its start in 
1933, and chairman from 1941 to 1946, Lilienthal be- 
came world famous—to some, the practical idealist, a 
“dreamer with a shovel”; to others, a dangerous ex- 
perimenter in Big Government. It is enough to say 
that TVA became a model for resource development. 

Later, Lilienthal was the first chairman of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. In 1950, he retired from 
public service. Together with Gordon Clapp, another 
former TVA chairman, and Lazard Freres, investment 
bankers, Lilienthal set up in 1955 Development & 
Resources Corp., of which he is chairman and chief 
executive officer. The corporation assists governments 
and private groups in planning and executing river, 
land, energy, mineral development; it has worked in 
Colombia, Puerto Rico, Italy, Ghana, the Ivory Coast, 
and has the responsibility of developing the vast 
Khuzestan region of Iran. Now 61, Lilienthal travels 
incessantly, but has found time to be a corporation 
director, a college and foundation trustee, an author 
—and to receive an impressive shelf-full of honors. 














David Lilienthal 
talks about man- 
agement and 
development .... 


(cont. from preceding page) 


administrator dealing with government departments, 
even the man who organizes the car pools. There is 
no room today for the man who considers government 
a peripheral thing. 

Now I am not approving or disapproving of the 
increasing part government is playing in many de- 
veloping countries. I am just describing a fact. 


IM: I guess we can count on government—and a lot 


of it! What can managers do about it? 


MR. L: I think one real function that managers can 
supply is to help governments become more effective, 
help them uproot corruption. In any case, to improve 
the quality of government, of men in government, 
rather than simply washing their hands of it. 


IM: Given this expanding role of government, how 
can you encourage private enterprise? 


MR. L: We learned one lesson at TVA, something 
that many of the thousands of foreign visitors to the 
valley carried away with them. That was our pre- 
occupation with providing a tool—a technical tool 
such as a navigable river, a supply of new electricity, 
tools of economic information, so that private entre- 
preneurs—be they farmers or industrialists—would 
have something to build on. Now this applies with 
even greater many underdeveloped lands 
where they desperately need tools, which people re- 
gard as properly supplied by government. 


force to 


IM: But is it not true that government often cannot 
resist gathering to its bureaucratic bosom much of 
the business activity in the developing area? 

MR. L: and it would be a lot 
more wholesome if this were not so. I think my answer 
would be that if initial planning and programs have 
constantly in mind those things which are better 


You are quite right 


done, or more effectively done, by private enterprise 


if it 
early 


is available, the risk will be lessened. In the 
days of TVA when we were doing certain 
things in the public sector, it was alleged that gov- 
ernment would soon be owning grocery stores and 
what-not. It didn’t happen. But it could happen in 
some of the underdeveloped countries unless those 
who in the planning push things to be done 
by non-governmental groups. 


assist 


IM: Perhaps if there was more such planning, more 
solid information interpretation of that infor- 
mation, would be forthcoming for de- 
Tell us something about the 
matter of finding finance for development projects 
public as well as private. 

MR. L: As I said before, the line between pri- 
vate and public is not as wide as is generally assumed 


and 
more money 


velopment projects. 
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in the question of where the money is coming from. 
Let’s talk about private projects: Unless it is a good 
one from a business point of view, unless it is based 
on clear-headed appraisal of fact, people will not dig 
into their purse for money. No amount of 
fancy report writing will change that. Even if there 
are guarantees and subsidies and all sorts of govern- 
ment gimmicks, a private project which does not 
stand on its own will not attract private capital. 

In essentially public undertakings, money comes 
from public agencies. Here we must be very selective 
and seek facts that will disclose whether the project 
is one that has a sound economic basis—not neces- 
sarily economic justification that would make it bank- 
able at a private bank, but where there is a sound 
relation between the amount of expenditure and the 
productivity that will result. In the case of a public 
project the period of productivity increase may take 
years, and may include considerations that are non- 
economic. For example, irrigation may restore the 
life blood of a desert area. It may take two genera- 
tions, but it also may provide for political stability. 

3ut all of these factors have to be weighed in the 
light of fact-finding by people who have a sense of 
responsibility for what will be done with those facts. 
And I must emphasize one point: When capital is 
not forthcoming it is not because capital does not 
exist, or because lenders are ignorant, stupid or hard- 
hearted, but because a case has not been made. 


down 


IM: All that you have said suggests a catechism for 
anyone concerned with development. You had almost 
20 years in public development, ten years as a private 
developer and investor. What would you check off 
as a kind of “credo for developers”? 


MR. L: First, I would place at the keystone of the 
arch concentration on how to get things done, how 
to perform. The only word I know that describes 
this—and it is inadequate—is management. And this 
must be a much broader talent than it has been. 

Second, all those responsible for making decisions 
have to think of the world of the 1960s, not of the 
world of the 1950s or 1930s. They have got to learn, 
as a former boxer would say, to “roll with the punch.” 

Thirdly, we have to grow a crop of men who know 
what the world of the 1960s, ’70s, ’80s is— 
crop is none too great. 

Fourthly, we must realize that nationalism, which 
is sometimes considered a dirty word, is a universal 
desire, that it is here to stay, that it is good, and 
conceived of in these terms can promote what most 
of us want—a form of economic internationalism. 

As a corollary, I would add that I have a strong 
conviction that some people think they can prevent 
things from happening; they believe in rearguard 
action to hold back change because they think it is 
in their interest. It is the story of the Congo, to some 
extent of Cuba and some other sensitive areas. 
People I know personally really thought that by 
fighting a delaying action they would further their 
responsibilities to their country or to their stock- 
holders. Whether this was ever true I doubt; that it 
will be true in the years to come is impossible. 


and our 


IM: Thank you, Mr. Lilienthal. @ 
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The meaning 
of quality and 
experience 


Exactly 70 years ago Gottlieb Daimler built his first experimental truck. It was the world’s first. Three 
years later, in 1894, enterprising business people bought the truck illustrated here, built by Karl Benz, 
and other models. Daimler-Benz AG not only have the longest experience in building a wide variety of 
trucks, but they are also one of the largest producers in this field. In the past eleven years the Mannheim 
works alone have supplied over 200000 Mercedes-Benz trucks, to almost every country in the world. 


MERCEDES -BEN Z 
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BUILT-IN VALVE 
PROVIDES 
COMPACTNESS 


BUILT-IN VALVE 
ag 10) '4 19) 3 
POSITIVE CONTROL 


MORE THAN 
ONE MILLION INSTALLATIONS 


The Bellows Air Motor” 
Makes Pneumatic Circuits 


Easier to Design « Easier to Build 


The Bellows Air Motor makes designing for air operation a lot easier and less 
costly. Its built-in directional valve, built-in speed controls, and its single air 
connection (which can be flexible hose) is true space-saving design—makes 
it fit perfectly in cramped quarters or on moving machine elements. And from 
the standpoint of final design, the Bellows Air Motor offers faster action, more 
positive control, and minimum maintenance. 


The Bellows Air Motor is available in various mounting styles, in five bore sizes 
(144", 134", 24%", 35%" and 414"), and in any stroke length. Optional built-in 
valves include 8-12v low voltage control, 115v JIC electric control, manual or 
pneumatic controls, thus giving the design engineer the widest latitude in 
control systems. 


Full data on Bellows Air Motors is in Bulletin BM-25, free on request. Write Dept. IMD-461, Bellows- 
Valvair, Division of IBEC, S.A., 25 Route Des Acacias, Geneva, Switzerland. In Great Britain and the 
Sterling area: Bellows-Valvair Limited, Edgemond Ave., Tyburn, Birmingham 24, England. 


Bellows -\/alvair 


Bellows-Valvair, Division of IBEC, S.A., Geneva, Switzerland 
Bellows-Valvair Limited, Birmingham, England 
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How one U.S. company reorganized for cost accounting... 
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For Foremen, a Big Change 


BY REDUCING the number of first- 
line supervisors, the U.S.A.’s Air 
Preheater Corp. (APC) has created 
a formidable first line of manage- 
ment The 
for the new job of section manager 
is a highly respectable $14,000, dou- 
ble the old top limit for foremen. 
With the change, APC installed a 
modern 


(above salary ceiling 


cost accounting system 
based on budget reports. 
The 


cost accounting 


change demonstrates why 
“Management ac- 
counting” or “responsibility ac- 
is often called—is 
one of today’s most widely discussed 
techniques of The 
echoed by a 
recent Belgian mission to the 
U.S.A., reporting on management 
techniques of special concern to the 


small firm: 


counting,” as it 


management. 


universal interest is 


“An excellent starting point,” the 


mission advised Belgian manage- 
ment, “is the introducticn of stand- 
These 


techniques are simple to introduce 


ard budgeting and costing. 


and entail no great expense. Their 
organization makes it necessary to 
think out 
the enterprise.” 


anew every function in 

Management’s first question about 
this approach might be: Are 
foremen capable of carrying 
such sophisticated measures? 

*Role of Foreman In the 
U.S.A., it has been long preached 
that the foreman is a part of man- 


our 


out 


agement. This theory has won some 
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acceptance in other nations as well, 
and many companies have invested 
heavily in foreman training. 

But it is a rare factory where, in 
practice, the foreman thinks 
acts, and is treated, as a real part 
of management. More often, he 
kind of limbo 
management and the workforce. 
Yet modern cost accounting calls 
for budgetary controls starting at 
the foreman’s level. 

As its solution to this dilemma, 
APC management—on the 
of F. L. Mugridge, a business con- 
sultant on the 
zation Such a 
organization might not be possible, 
or practical, in all plants. But it 
point the direction of 
change in today’s business firms. 

¢APC’s System—Air Preheater 
Corp., a subsidiary of Combustion 
Engineering Co., 
1,000 (in Wellsville, New 
York) and makes heat reclaiming 
equipment. It is essentially an engi- 
neering job shop, and many of its 
workers skilled craftsmen 
which affects the amount of direct 
supervision needed. 


and 


lives in a between 


advice 
decided reorgani- 


above. drastic re- 


does up 


employs about 


people 


are 


According to Business Week's 
report on the APC reorganization, 
the new managers 


sponsible for particular areas of 


section are re- 
plant activity, such as construction, 
assembly, maintenance, shipping. 
Most of these jobs were filled from 
the foremen ranks. Eventually, 
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many will be college graduates. 


The section managers have con- 
siderable authority. They can shift 
men from one job to another, or, 
working together, from section to 
section; within policy limits, they 
can change hourly rates and piece- 
work time standards. They cooper- 
ate with the engineering depart- 
ment on work-method changes. 
Meanwhile, the new production 
have taken over much 
of the routine work formerly done 
by the 
track of time cards and seeing that 
materials are on hand. In 
cases, the production aides are still 
called but the company 
plans to let the title disappear. 
Consultant Mug- 
ridge, the production aides are hap- 


assistants 
foremen, such as keeping 
some 
foremen, 
According to 


pier under the new system, at least 
after they get over the initial shock. 
Their routines, in fact, 
the They know 
stand in the company hierarchy. 

¢ Results After 
APC’s management 
the 9% 
tivity, as measured by tons of steel 


are much 


same. where they 
two years, 
is enthusiastic 
about increase in produc- 
fabricated per man, and the 5.5‘ 
decrease in costs per unit. 

Last fall, APC’s engineering de- 
partment 200 fol- 
the depart- 
ment’s pattern. Where there were 


employees 
lowed manufacturing 
25 project managers, there are now 
eight with a wider 
sponsibility. @ 


range of re- 
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Probing the secrets of the atom is the.endless preoccupation of the chemist, His discoveries affect the lives 
and fortunes of people around the world. Whether it be something as simple as a bleach or as complex as a 


new process for separating fuel oils, Dow Chémists are constantly contributing new chemical products that 


help industry to operate more effectively and thésconsumer to live more enjoyably. 


<> 





Purchasing Men's Strategy 


They seek out more suppliers, 


demand more price conces- 
sions or reductions. 


“T CALLED FOUR instead of two brass 
companies the other day, and I 
found one that was a penny a pound 
cheaper than the other three. That 
saved me $20 on a ton.” 

In one sentence, this U.S. pur- 
chasing executive summed up a 
management “technique” in cur- 
rent favor, and the state of the 
American economy as well. He was 
answering a question posed by 
McGraw-Hill’s Purchasing Week 
magazine: “If the top man in your 
company came into your office to- 
day and, without warning, de- 
manded that you justify your latest 
purchases, what would you tell 
him?” 

The answers, boiled down to their 
essentials, led Purchasing Week to 
this headline: “How Purchasing 
Agents Can Tell When the Price 
Is Right.” 

The purchasing men in one city 
(St. Louis) rely on an informal 
“intelligence” network. An execu- 
tive told Purchasing Week: “We 
meet regularly and tip each other 
off on what we paid last on such 
volume items as steel, copper, sta- 
plings, fasteners, etc. The resulting 
savings are substantial.” 

Another purchasing officer said 
he receives a copy of almost every 
purchase order: “I scan these to 
compare prices for motors, lamps, 
steel, and capital equipment. We 
have cost analysis on a price per 


pound basis.” 

¢Driver’s Seat—That purchas- 
ing men are “in the driver’s seat” 
is verified by a report in Sales Man- 
magazine, concluding: 
“The ’61 purchasing agent is the 
toughest version yet.” 

U.S. purchasing men have gained 
greatly in stature. Where once they 
tended to be ex-stock clerks, they 
now tend to be well-educated vice 
presidents with a voice in policy 
matters. 

They have developed a formi- 
dable technique called Value Analy- 
sis (IM—Oct ’60) by which cost 
factors, and alternative methods 
and materials of purchased goods, 
are subjected to constant study. 


agement 
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Tremendous progress has _ been 
made in inventory control tech- 
niques, which allow the purchasing 
man to do a better job of planning 
his buying activity. 

¢ Allies—With their knowledge 
of supplier costs, some companies 
try to keep prices down by helping 
suppliers to cut their costs. Under 
this policy, the purchasing agent 
views himself as an ally, rather 
than an enemy of the supplier. But 
he can be a demanding ally. One 
man told Purchasing Week: “We 
tell them frankly, such and such is 
costing too much. Find some way 
to perform the work cheaper but 
just as well. It pays off for us.’ 

Instead of price reductions, some 
purchasing men demand better 
service or quality—which is tanta- 
mount to a price concession. From 
Purchasing Week’s report: “We 
are after quality, service, initia- 
tive, and reliability.” From Sales 
Management’s report: “Our shop 
people are often impressed with 
‘unusual service’ from a supplier. 
Here, in purchasing, we will be 
taking ‘unusual service’ as the 
norm.” 

eInventory Shift — Another 
form of price concession involves 
the cost of carrying inventory. The 
buyer orders on a tight schedule, 
demanding fast delivery. Or he 
buys in big quantities to get quan- 
tity discounts, but accepts delivery 
only as the materials are needed 
a pattern that is particularly strong 
in chemicals, metals, building mate- 
rials. Some suppliers accuse pur- 
chasing men of “underplanning.”’ 

3ut shifting the inventory bur- 
den to the supplier is a basic trend 
in American business. The trend 
has been accelerated under 
conditions. 

In industries where price and 
fast delivery are given prime con- 
sideration—and considering the 
fact that purchasing men are more 
aggressive in seeking out new 
sources of supply—the salesman’s 
role is narrowing. A steel company, 
for instance, told Sales 
ment it is reducing its direct sales 
effort in favor of better warehouse 
operations, sales forecasting, and 
engineering services. Several ex- 
ecutives complained that price 

cont. on page 26 
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Chemical research, represented by the crystal, 
is the key that unlocks many of the world’s mys- 
teries. The eggs? Nature's “perfect package” 
Symbolizes Dow leadership in packaging plas- 
tics. The. many-ringed tree cross-section stands 
for the once-precarious occupation of agricul- 
ture, today becoming a predictable science 
through the increasing use of farm chemicals. 


Saran Wrap*—strong, vaporproof packaging film 
gives dairy products and other foods complete 
rotection to keep them fresh 


Dow produces special grade glycols for UDEX 
refining, Caustic soda for sweetening crude oil 
and phenol for aliphatic-aromatic separations 


Dow supplies a wide line of pharmaceutical inter- 
mediates, and is one of the world's largest mak- 
ers of acetylsalicylic acid and acetophenetidin. 


For information on any of Dow's 
products and services, contoct y 

' 
ocal Dow representative or the 


Dow branch office nearest you. 


® Trademark of The Dow Chem 


DOW CHEMICAL 
INTERNATIONAL 
LIMITED S.A. 


cal Company U.S.A 





Now... 

twice weekly 
Jets to and 
from Tokyo 


Any Monday or Wednesday leave Frank- 
furt by Lufthansa 707 Jet and fly to 
Tokyo via Rome, Cairo, Dhahran (oncea 
week), Karachi, Calcutta, Bangkok and 
Hong Kong. Return flights any Wednes- 
day or Friday. Enjoy exclusive Senator 
Service featuring finest wines, liquors 
and a la carte cuisine in First Class at 
no extra fare, or thrifty Economy Class. 
See your travel agent or Lufthansa 
offices in principal cities in the world. 


eeg] LUFTHANSA 


GERMAN AIRLINES 
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there’s a 
GM DIESEL 
for every 
repower 
heed! 


GENERAL MOTORS OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, 1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y.,U. S.A 


Take the step now to reduce operating 
costs and downtime that may be bleed- 
ing you of hard-earned profits because 
of your efforts to maintain gasoline 
trucks and vehicles in peak operative 
condition. 

Repowering with GM Diesels is the 
sensible solution. They cut fuel cost! 
They increase payloads! They reduce 
maintenance and overhaul costs to an 
absolute minimum! 

And GM Diesel repowering is 
practical and profitable! 

Practical because their high horse- 
power-to-weight ratio and compact 
2-cycle design permit replacement of 
gasoline engines of equal rating in a 
wide range: from fork lifts to local 


hauling vehicles—from medium duty 
on-highway to heavy-duty off-highway 
trucks 

Profitable because they provide fuel 
and operating economies far superior 
to the gasoline engines replaced. 


Look into the vital improvements 
GM Diesels can bring to your opera- 
tions. See why truckers today are real- 
izing significant savings and profits 
they never before thought possible. 


Whatever your power need, there’s 
a GM Diesel tailored in size, in weight, 
in torque requirements to fill it. For 
complete information call your local 
GM Diesel Distributor. Or write to 
your nearest GM overseas plant. 


FOR ADDITIONAL 
DETAILS, CONTACT 


THE GMOO 


GENERAL MOTORS 





REPRESENTATIVE 
WEAREST YOU. 


ARGENTINA, Buenos Aires AUSTRALIA, Melbourne BELGIUM, Antwerp BRAZIL, Sao Pavio DENMARK, Copenhagen N. E3 
ENGLAND, London, S. W. 1 FRANCE, Paris GERMANY, Russelsheim / Main MEXICO, Mexico, D. F. G 
Loco 





NEW ZEALAND, Wellington PAKISTAN, Korachi PERU, Limc PORTUGAL, Lisbon SOUTH AFRICA, Port Elizabeth 
SWEDEN, Stockholm 20 SWITZERLAND, Bienne URUGUAY, Montevideo VENEZUELA, Coracos 


OTORS 


oTives 
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competition was killing their sales- 
men’s incentive. 

¢ Bargains—Some supplier com- 
panies prefer to maintain their of- 
ficial price lists; instead of price 
they give discounts, 
freight charges, or find 
other ways to make “special deals.” 
A purchasing man told Purchasing 
Week: “I have arranged to have 
companies make minor changes in 
specifications to 


concessions, 


absorb 


create ‘specials’ 
that are really not specials at all. 
They give me a lower price than 
others who buy almost the same 
quality of merchandise.” Another 
man said he had recently signed a 
contract for second-quality goods, 
but he fully expected to 
first-quality goods in shipment. 
The search for bargains has led 
to an epidemic of “color blindness” 
in one industry. According to The 
Wall Street Journal, a dealer in 
government surplus goods recently 
bought $2-million worth of olive- 
drab (the color of U.S. army uni- 
forms) zippers for $125,000. He is 
having no trouble at all selling them 
to manufacturers of men’s jackets, 
at a price 50% 


receive 


below the compa- 
rable cost through normal channels. 

But dealers specializing in used 
tools and equipment say business is 
not so good. The reasons: fewer 
plants starting up, a general state 
of overcapacity. 

.in some industries, price com- 
petition has reached the stage of 
an all-out battle for survival. The 
president of a textile finishing com- 
pany describes the situation in his 
industry: “A cut-throat element 
which all plants are 
fighting for more yardage to keep 
their personnel and equipment op- 
erating.” 

¢Shattered Dream—Despite the 
current competitive situation, the 
long-term trend in the United 
States is toward closer cooperation 


prevails in 


between vendor and buyer. But 
the dream of many American man- 
ufacturers for less reliance on price 
considerations, especially in com- 
petitive bidding for contracts, was 
shattered in Philadelphia two 
when 29 electrical 
equipment companies were heavily 
fined for price fixing—and seven 
executives actually went to jail for 
a month. 


months ago 


Price competition, it seems, will 
remain an important feature of the 
American economic system. @ 
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A Bigger Role for the AMA 


The American Management 
Association expands at home 
and abroad. 

IN THE SCENE on the right, Pres- 
ident Lawrence A. Appley (left side 
of screen) explains the philosophy 
of the American Management As- 
(AMA): 
“Management is an 


sociation 
activity in 
itself unlike any other activity and 
requiring particular qualifications 
and preparation ... It is a pro- 
fession, an art, and a science 
“We are an educational organi- 
zation Our educational pro- 
gram is of management, by 
agement, for management 
Thus the AMA adds closed-cir- 
cuit television to its 


man- 


” 


arsenal of 
teaching aids. The 
technique, though still in the ex- 
perimental stage, could greatly ex- 
pand AMA’s service to its far-flung 
membership 


audio-visual 


“packaged” lectures 
can be shipped abroad as easily as 
one of AMA’s books or 
reports. 

¢ Expansion Abroad—And this 
month, the AMA takes an impor- 
tant step to increase the size of 
the potential audience. Through its 
affiliate, the International Manage- 
ment Association, the AMA is 
sponsoring a new management cen- 
ter in Europe. The details and lo- 
cation had not been announced at 
presstime 3russels). 
It is almost sure, however, that the 
European center will be similar to 
the AMA’s first overseas venture, 
the highly successful Management 
Center do Brasil (IM, Nov ’60). 
The Sao Paulo center got off to a 
fast start with seminars on long- 
range planning, analysis, fi- 
nancial controls, and marketing, a 
survey of executive compensation. 

The biggest problem in Europe 
today, according to one AMA offi- 
cial, is that executives try to do 
everything themselves. This leads 
to overwork, and often to “intel- 
lectual constipation.” The AMA will 
recommend a modern remedy: dele- 
gation of authority. The center’s 
program, of course, will be deter- 
mined by its director and his plan- 
ning council. 

eExpansion at Home — Last 
vear, more than 1,000 management 
men from AMA 


research 


(IM’s guess: 


cost 


overseas visited 


—— 


MANAGEMENT LECTURES on TV 
are AMA’s latest teaching device. 


headquarters in New York (three 
remodeled floors of the Astor Hotel 
on Times Square). Some 50 of the 
association’s books and _ research 
reports have been translated into a 
half-dozen languages. 

The basic function of the AMA, 
according to President Appley, is 
to serve as a meeting place where 
practicing managers can come to- 
gether to discuss their problems 
and improve their skills. Last year, 
63,329 executives did just that. And 
thousands donated their time and 
talents to address meetings, lead 
seminars, serve on the AMA plan- 
ning councils. 

The AMA’s income last year to- 
taled $8-million, with an “excess 
over expenses” of $650,000. For the 
nonprofit AMA, this means more 
money for expansion. 

In recent weeks, a new purchas- 
ing program has been getting under 
way, joining AMA programs de- 
voted to marketing, manufacturing, 
finance, insurance, international op- 
erations, decision-making (via 
And be- 
fore the year is out, there will be a 
new professional organization for 
company presidents, a program in 
public speaking, a new service con- 
cerned with executive compensa- 
tion—and the AMA’s first affiliated 
management center in Europe. @ 


AMA’s business game). 
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Scooping, lifting, dumping ... loading, carrying, unloading. Do these jobs well and you cut 
costs, speed production, utilize every cubic foot of storage space. It is the business of Clark 
Equipment Company to provide you with the tools of mobility which make these savings possible. 


These are the Tools of Mobility... 








4 No cables, cranes, or three-man crews needed here. Awkward loads 
like this 96 foot girder are a snap for a Clark straddle carrier. It just 
drives over the 18 ton beam with platform lowered, quickly lifts it up, 
and drives off. Mobility means so much to Timken Roller Bearing 
Co. that they keep 21 such Clark machines busy in three Ohio plants. 


Feeding a hungry Wisconsin plywood mill from a 10 acre stockpile 
of logs takes rugged mobility. In all kinds of weather, this sure-footed 
Michigan tractor-logger works so fast and moves such big loads that 


it alone has replaced two tractors and an excavator-crane. 


Serving 412 communities, this Pittsburgh trucker’s only business is 
mobility. He uses 50 Clark-built Brown aluminum trailers and truck 
bodies, likes them because they carry more cubic load per pound of 
trailer weight, keep their value better than any other trailer. Several 
Browns in the fleet have gone more than 90,000 miles without needing 
any repairs. Recent plant additions and the expansion of branch facili- 
ties give Clark a prominent position in the truck-trailer industry. 


Michigan and Brows are Trademerts of! CLARK EQUIPMENT INTERNATIONAL, C.A 
Centre international Rogier +- Brussels 1, Beigium 
CLARK Construction « Material Handling « Truck Trailer Equipment 
EQUIPMENT Manufactured in U.S.A. and Argentina, Grazi!l, Beigium, 


England, France, Germany, Austratia, Japan 


Supplier of the Tools of Mobility to the Industries of the World 








This is a trading company where the accrued experience of a century 
is projected into today’s fast-moving, fast-changing market. Where 
every month, merchandise from toys to turbines, worth $139,000, 
000 and growing bigger, is sped around the world by an alert, 
energetic staff of experts. Where, by means of the most modern 
communications system and business facilities, information is relayed 
instantly and documents are processed efficiently. Where, because 
Marubeni-lida's service is quicker and better, clients are happier. 


Importer, Exporter 
& Contractor 


Marubeni-lida Co., Ltd. 


Head Office: 3, 3-chome, Hommachi, Higashiku, Osaka, Japan 


P.O. Box Central 1,000 Cable Address: ‘MARUBEN!I OSAKA” 
Tokyo Office: Ohtemachi Building, 4, 1-chome, Ohtemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
P.O. Box Central 595 Cable Address: "MARUBENI TOKYO" 





Overseas Offices: AMERICA AREA: Buenos Aires, Caracas, Dallas, Lima, Los Angeles, Mexicali, Mexico 
City, New York, Obregon, Portland, Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Sontiago, Sao Paulo, Toronto, 
Vancouver EUROPE, OCEANIA & AFRICA AREA: Accra Addis Ababa, Auckland, Beograd, Bruxelles, Cairo, 
Dusseldorf, Hamburg, Johannesburg, Lagos, London, Melbourne, Sydney ASIA AREA: Baghdad, Bangkok, 
Sales Bombay, Calcutta, iibieaean Colombo, Davao, Diakarta, Hongkong, Kabul, Karachi, Kuala 
Lumpur, Lohore, Madras, Manila, Naha, New Delhi, Phnom-penh, Rangoon, Saigon, Singapore, 
Taipei, Teheran, 
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Planning for 
New Products 


THE PROBLEM plaguing U.S. man- 
agement, is “coming up with some- 
thing new.” New product develop- 
ment is one part of the budget that 
companies are reluctant to cut back 
during a recession. 

To identify difficulties in prod- 
uct development, the management 
consulting firm of Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton recently questioned 70 
large American companies. Among 
these companies at least, there ap- 
peared to be no lack of new prod- 
uct ideas or qualified personnel. 

¢ Difficulties—The most common 
difficulty involves organization—de- 
fining authority, systems and pro- 
cedures, communications, working 
relations. Maintaining schedules 
is often difficult, but “more break- 
downs seem to trace to poor plan- 
ning than to poor supervision,” 
notes Booz, Allen’s report. 

Two other difficulties are the fail- 
ure to spell out objectives, and 
insufficient research into market 
potential, profit and return on in- 
vestment prospects. Human failure 
also causes trouble, mostly because 
of “poorly written specifications.” 

The degree of product success, 
concludes Booz, Allen, depends on 
how top management exercises con- 
trol over basic decisions such as 
setting objectives, approving proj- 
ects, deciding on testing and mar- 
keting programs. Top management 
must understand the strategy of 
product planning. 

e Strategy — As a general rule, 
profits decline before the sales 
curve of a new product reaches its 
peak: “Sooner or later every prod- 
uct is preempted by another or else 
degenerates into profitless price 
competition.” 

This means a company “must 
plan ahead of price competition by 
differentiating its products and in- 
troducing new products that can 
command better margins.” Booz, 
Allen offers two “guiding prin- 
ciples” that qualify for transcrib- 
ing on foolscap, framing, and hang- 
ing behind the president’s desk: 

3usiness strategy is fundamen- 
tally product planning.” 

“Company plans are keyed to and 
made up of product plans.” @ 
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ALL-WHEEL DRIVE 


in this new Euclid Scrapet... 


steps up production and cuts costs on a wide range of work 


Like the bigger Euclid “‘Twin’’ Scraper that 
is well-known to contractors and other users 
of earthmoving equipment everywhere, this 
new Model TS-14 is powered by two engines 
with separate Torqmatic Drives. It has a total 
of 280 or 296 h.p.... and carries a heaped 
payload of 20 cu. yds. 


With all-wheel drive, this versatile new ‘“‘Euc”’ 
can work independently on earthmoving jobs, 
stockpiling and other assignments... doesn’t 
require a pusher tractor for loading, climbing 
steep grades, or working under the most 


EUCLID a} 


aa 
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adverse conditions. One operator and one 
TS-14 handles production that would require 
several men and ordinary machines... and 
does it at lower cost per ton or yard moved. 


Euclid’s greater dimension... in specialized 
experience... in sizes and types of equipment 
...and in return on investment...can help beat 
the profit squeeze on any work where heavy 
earthmoving equipment is used. Dealers in prin- 
cipal cities throughout the world provide parts 
and service facilities that keep Euclids working 
at top efficiency with minimum down-time. 


ODUCTS 


ENERAL MOTORS OVERSEAS OPERATIONS - 1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., U.S.A. , 
EUCLID (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED + Newhouse, Lanarkshire, Scotland . 


Re et 
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Taunus Transit Vans offer: | 
Large loadspace - wid 


@ Plenty of space for a big payload @ Big loads conveniently stored. 
of either 2756 or 2205 Ibs.: Completely level load area, 
More than 177 cu. ft. of loadspace 8.5 ft. long 


@ Fast and easy loading. @ Dependable rapid transportation. 
Extra large rear door and wide, Powerful 60 HP (SAE) Taunus motor, 
side door optional right or left fully synchronized 4-speed gearbox 


Gross vehicle | Cruising Fuel 
Van Engine weight Payload speed consumption 


Transit 1000 | 43 HP (SAE) 4630 Ibs. 2905 Ibs. 59 m.p.h. | 32.5 miles/Imp. gal. | 


Transit 1000 60 HP (SAE) 4740 lbs. | 2205 Ibs. 62 m.p.h. 31.4 miles/Imp. gal. 


Transit 1250 60 HP (SAE) 5291 Ibs. 2756 Ibs. 62 m.p.h. 30.7 miles/Imp. gal. 


\ 


‘ ! i ‘ 


These specifications may vary according to national traffic standards 
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A complete line 
of quality 


commercial vehicies 


Small Bus: An easily converted, 
all-purpose vehicle: a delivery 
van with 177 cu. ft. of loading 
space; a five seater with big 
loading area; an eight seater 
with plenty of luggage space in 
the rear, 


Small Bus de Luxe: Comfortable 
8-seat bus. Easy access to lug- 
gage space through the wide 
rear door. Also available as 9 
or 10 seater 

“Little Giant”: A super touring 
bus that carries up to14 persons. 


1x3) 


TAUN US TRANS IT 
from FORD of Germany 
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@ PRODUCTS & PROCESSES 
the authority 


on fastening nnn 
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Pradedl Outlook: Tiielberusion 


Auto designers are still looking for better materials and 
better engines, but they also are acutely aware of another 
problem: In future years how will cars move from city to city 
without cluttering up all available real estate with an intricate 
web of roads and autobahns? Some proposed solutions to the 
problem recently were aired at a meeting of automotive en- 
gineers in Detroit, U.S.A.: 


everything 
you need 

to fasten 
anything 
with screws! 


APEX SCREWDRIVING TOOLS 


lf you drive thousands of screws a day, or 
just a few... 
If you drive many types and sizes of screws, or 
just one 
lf you use manual or power tools to drive 
Screws 

Then you can reduce your fastening costs 
by using Apex screwdriving tools, designed 
specifically for your work. The most complete 
line of screwdriving tools is listed in Catalog 
30-C . . . write for your copy. 


Monorail Autos: A four-passenger vehicle designed by 
McLouth Steel Corp. would operate on either conventional 
highways or on a special monorail. The car would drive to 
the monorail terminal, then mount itself on a pod and be 
whisked away at a high speed. 

Rolier Roads: A similar system for conventional cars has been 
worked out by scientists of the Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Autos (and also passengers) would be sped on their way at 
more than 200 kilometers per hour on flat-bottomed carriers 
supported on swiftly turning electrically powered rubber 
rollers. Carriers would be loaded at fixed stations, with each 
carrier holding 10 cars plus a lounge and rest rooms. 


Computer Control: An even more spectacular system designed 
by General Motors engineers would automatically route cars 
by computer into a trough-shaped, single-lane highway, and 
then send them bumper-to-bumper at speeds of 300 km/hr to 
their card-punched destination. GM officials say that the 
system can be brought to prototype stage in two years—and to 
actual operation in 10 years. 


The APEX Machine & Tool Company 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 
Riverdale Sta., Box 54, Dayton 5, Ohio, U.S.A. 





Command 


Performance 
a with 


HHH [] PRLUEL LITER OL A LLC 


Automatic Processing: 
Corp. of the U.S 
solid-state computer 
promises 


Burroughs 
has brought out a 
(B5000) that 
faster, and less 
Power! costly operation through these in- 
a novations: (1) it is designed for 
programming, i.e. it 
automatically translates 
language (English) and algebraic Inc. 
UNMATCHED PERFORMANCE equations into machine language; 
at your command! Powerful 6.6 hp. (2) it is modular, can be expanded 
Gravely Tractor mechanizes your lawn, . . . 
garden, farm jobs . . . makes the tough- or reduced in size without repro- 
est jobs easy. gramming; (3) it makes possible 
“multiprocessing” more 
programs can be run through simul- 
taneously. Rental on the computer 


nents is an increase in thrust-to- 
weight ratio for 
(Aviation Week) 


aircraft engines. 


easier, 
Vaccine for Cows: The first multi- 
valent staphylococcal vaccine for 
dairy herds has been developed in 
the U.S. by Jensen-Salbery Labs., 
of Kansas City, Mo. The new 
toxoid, called Staphoid A-B, is a 
combination of 101 staph strains 
taken from cattle suffering from 
chronic staphylococcal 
(Chemical Week) 


automatic 
business 


mastitis. 

POWER to plow deep and easy . . . 
perfect seedbed in one operation. C hange 
attachments, mow the toughest rough 
or the finest lawn. Choose from 30 job- 
proved tools! 


Two or 


Laminated Foil Can: The latest 


All-Gear Drive, power Reverse, op- 
tional electric starter. RIDE or walk 
to suit the job! 

Write for FREE 24-page “Power Vs. 
Drudgery”’ Booklet and for the name 
and address of your nearest Gravely 
Tractor Dealer today! 

Franchised Dealerships are available in 
some locations 


Write for information 


GRAVELY EXPORT AGENCIES 
P.0.B0X97-ID DUNBAR, W. VA. U.S.A. 








will be from $13,500 to $50,000 a 
month, while selling prices range 
from $540,000 to $2-million. First 
deliveries will be in about 16 
months. 


Plastic Aircraft Components: 
Britain’s Rolls-Royce and Bristol 
Siddeley are now developing rein- 
forced glass fiber blades for com- 
rotor systems. One of the 
chief advantages of plastic compo- 


pressor 


development in the battle between 
tinplate steel and sheet aluminum 
for the U.S. frozen food industry’s 
can business is Anaconda Alumi- 
num Co.’s announcement of a lami- 
nated, aluminum foil can—the 
second foil can on the market, after 
Aluminum Co. of America’s can 
Minute Maid Corp. Both 
companies have found these cans 
to produce than either tin- 
plate or conventional 


used by 


cheaper 


aluminum 
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cans. Other markets besides frozen 
concentrates: containers for oil, 
nuts, coffee. (Business Week) 


More Efficient Drilling: The chief 
problems in oil-well drilling arise 
from trying to penetrate six kilo- 
meters or more of the earth’s crust 
with a tool only a few centimeters 
wide. Every so often, the drilling 
bit has to be replaced, and this 
means pulling the iong string of 
drill-pipes out of the well by 
block and tackle, breaking the pipe 
into sections, and stacking the sec- 
tions to one side. A British inventor, 
H. D. Fanshawe, believes this proc- 
can be automated. A design 
based on his principles has been 
prepared by Dowty-Rotol Ltd. of 
Cheltenham. In essence, the design 
would replace the traditional block 
and tackle by a pair of vertical hy- 
draulic lifts that remove the pipes 
automatically by a series of steps. 


ess 


Water Processing: Small “pack- 
aged” water processing plants like 
this one made by the U.S.A.’s Per- 
mutit Co. and useful 
for serving shopping centers and 
other places out of range of mu- 
nicipal waterworks. Made of stand- 
ardized components, they include a 
precipitator, two automatic gravity 
filters, a degasifier, and chemical 
feeders. This one takes up an area 
of about 80 square meters. 
neering News-Record) 


are low-cost 


(Engi- 


Vibrating Washer: A _ Belgian 
company, National Electro Con- 
structions of Wavre, claims its 
Turbo Vibrator washing machine 
combines the advantages of agi- 
tator and gyrostat while bypassing 
their disadvantages (slow speed, 
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excessive wear and tear on clothes). 
The machine is designed to create 
high- and low-pressure jets of 
water that force detergent through 
clothes for the washing action. 


Fast Label Printing: A new auto- 
mated label-printing system de- 
signed by A. B. Dick Co. of Chicago 
produces 36 address labels per 
second from digital pulse input. 
Housed in computer-like cabinets, 
it consists of two main units: a 
tape reader and a label printer. An 
automated paper-carrying system 


feeds tape continuously through the 
printer. (Product Engineering) 


Words into Type: The Radio Corp. 
of America has patented a pho- 
netic typewriter which takes dic- 
tation through a microphone and 
turns it into type, syllable by syl- 
lable. In this way, it is suggested, 
vocal orders could be given to ma- 
chinery or instructions fed into a 
computer. The equipment—still in 
the research stage—consists of a 
microphone, a speech-analysis mech- 
anism, and typewriter. 


High-Strength Paper: A Swiss 
company, Zuercher Papierfabrik 
an der Sihl, has started to produce 
extra-strong paper of synthetic 
fibers, suitable for use wherever 
strain is high and a good durabil- 
ity is required. Typical applica- 
tions are maps, currency, punched 
cards, bookbinding material. So 
far, prices are double that of cellu- 
papers, but the company 
soon hopes to reduce costs. 


lose 


Metal Substitute: 
of America is using a patented 
chemical process to make a new 
high-strength plastic known as Cel- 
con, which promises to replace met- 
als and other plastics in automo- 
biles, industrial equipment, appli- 
ances, and hardware. Celcon is said 
to have a wide range of desirable 
qualities: hardness, dimensional 
stability, light weight, resistance to 
abrasion. It also lends itself to eco- 
nomical injection into intricate 
shapes. Like Du Pont’s Delrin, the 
new plastic is expected initially to 
compete with various die-cast 
metals, and later with a wide range 
of plastics. Celanese plans to have 
a multi-million-dollar plant manu- 
facturing the co-polymer used in 
Celcon by next January. 


Celanese Corp. 
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Mechanical Man: You can pour 
liquid from one flask to another and 
almost make love to a girl] with this 
“mobot.” Its gentle touch comes 
from inflated pads in its hands, 
pressure on which can be remote- 
controlled, yet it is strong enough 
to lift a lead brick. Unlike previous 
robots, this one has no hydraulic 
muscles but electrical actuators, 
which are controlled by the opera- 
tor. It was designed by Hughes 
Aircraft Co., U.S.A., to perform 
jobs in inaccessible areas. 


Machine-sewn fabric: A new 
East-German machine takes warp 
and filling yarns and sewing thread 
and sews them into a fabric which, 
although neither knitted nor woven, 
looks like a knitted-looped material. 
The inventor claims that the ma- 
chine, which produces 108 meters 
of fabric an hour, saves about 70% 
of the cost of making fabric. (Tez- 
tile World) 


Plastic Welder: A portable weld- 
ing head that feeds a plastic filler 
rod has been developed by Britain’s 
Phoenix Rubber Co. Air from a 
high-speed blower is heated to 275 
C and fed against the filler rod, 
which is guided by a grooved wheel 
into the joint being welded. (Prod- 
uct Engineering) 


Salt as Raw Material: Scientists 
at U.S.A.’s Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., after examining the 
basic structure of molten salts with 
infrared believe that 
salt has good potential as a raw 
material for electronic components. 
They are already using salts experi- 
mentally for generating electricity 
and as electrical switches. 


techniques, 
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Working Against Time in West Africa 


Robert |. Fleming (right) cam- 
paigns with a _ missionary’s 
zeal to interest investors in 


Africa. But he does it more for 
love than money. 


“THE WEST goes on trial here this 
vear. This is true because it is the 
West with which the Africans have 
been dealing. It is the part of the 
world from which all the major 
companies have come.” 

The scene is a 
Lagos, Nigeria; the speaker a very 
busy man named Robert I. Fleming, 
whom INTERNATIONAL MANAGE- 
MENT cornered as he sat down in 
the chair for a haircut. 

As director of the Rockefeller 
Fund West Africa Pro- 
gram, Fleming campaigns with a 
missionary’s zeal to convince for- 
eign investors that this part of the 
world is a likely and fruitful place 
to establish His office 
overlooking Lagos harbor often re- 
the corner of a railroad 
depot, as businessmen with bulging 


barber shop in 


Brothers 


businesses. 
sembles 


briefcases troop threugh in steady 
procession from the U.S.A., Japan, 
Israel, and most of Western 
Europe. 

But Fleming is no ordinary in- 
vestment promoter. 
philanthropic, designed more to 
the West Africans than to 
help the foreign businessman. 

¢ Direct Action—The Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund is a philanthropic 
foundation; as affairs 
must be kept strictly separate from 
the Rockefeller brothers’ commer- 
cial and banking interests in the 
U.S.A. and Its primary 
activity has been in making grants 
to support the studies of others; 
the West African program is one 
of its first operating activities, cer- 
tainly the first outside the U.S.A. 

Organized in 1959, the program 
which Fleming heads is an experi- 
ment in private technical assistance 
on a “very down-to-earth level.”’ It 
does not normally make 
surveys, but 


His mission is 


assist 


such, its 


overseas. 


general 
rather 
opportunities for 
new businesses and helps pick out 
ones where it can be helpful. Then 
the Program will carry out a feas- 


economic 


studies specific 
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Robert I. Fleming 


ibility study, involving market re- 
search, the optimum size for an 
enterprise, the equipment needed, 
a financing plan, operating costs. 
Sometimes the Program retains 
outside experts (David E. Lilien- 
thal’s organization assisted with 
one study—see page 16). 

The “prospectus”, 
available to local governments and 
well as foreign in- 
vestors for their study and action. 
More and more the Program is do- 
ing the feasibility studies with an 
outside investor cooperating from 
the beginning. Israeli, German, 
3ritish, as well as American busi- 


result is a 


business as 


nessmen have been involved to date. 

eAll Can See—But the Pro- 
gram’s researches are not exclusive. 
As a tax-exempt foundation, the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund cannot 
step over the line into commercial 
ventures; it can be neither sales- 
promoter. So the com- 
pleted studies do not belong to the 
Program, the Rockefellers, or any- 
one else. They become public, filed 
both in Africa and in New York for 
“We are doing this for 
Africa, not for the investors,” 
a Rockefeller official. 

In barely one year of full opera- 
tion, the studies have resulted in 
two projects, both of them poultry- 
raising, in Nigeria and in Ghana. 
The Ghanaian operation is strictly 
a local business; 


man nor 


all to see. 


says 


in Nigeria an out- 
side investor is taking part. There 
is hope that half a dozen or more 
additional projects will go through 
soon. They involve everything from 
iron and steel production to tex- 
tiles; most would be joint ventures, 
local and foreign; most would be 


in Nigeria (investors now are 
somewhat dubious about Ghana). 

When more projects are com- 
pleted and moving ahead, the 
Rockefeller people believe their 
West African program will be well 
launched. They have been reluctant 
to talk much about it until it has 
“proved itself.” But they are en- 
couraged—and even a little awed 
by the job Robert Fleming is doing. 

¢ Africanist—Fleming has be- 
come one of the best known, most 
admired, and therefore most in- 
fluential non-Africans in the area 
stretching from Liberia to Nigeria. 
Now in his early forties, he has de- 
voted his adult life to studying 
the area—in college in the U.S.A., 
at Oxford and London universities, 
as the man who helped set up the 
U. S. Information Service in West 
Africa, as an oil company public 
relations executive there. He seems 
determined to stay, and cares 
deeply about Africa and Africans. 
He is trusted by African officials 
and foreign businessmen alike as 
an honest “middleman.” 

As middleman, and ambassador 
extraordinary, Fleming has some 
candid—even impatient—things to 
say to businessmen of the indus- 
trialized countries who spend a lot 
of time urging the virtues of pri- 
vate enterprise on the new nations. 
In the barber shop in Lagos, he 
questions whether their argument 
is convincing: 

“It isn’t surprising that the Afri- 
cans are not won over to this point 
of view, if one considers that they 
have never really seen capitalism 
in action. All they see is the 
shadow, not the substance. Most 
companies here are 100% affiliates 
of the Metropole; what we have is 
mercantilism in its purest form. 
Africans have had little opportun- 
ity to share in the fruits of capital- 
ism because these fruits were sent 
out of the country.” 

“Moreover,” says Fleming, 
“most companies have been glaci- 
ally slow in bringing Africans for- 
ward to real managerial control.” 

¢Climate—Fleming sees signs 
that despite the political ructions 
elsewhere on the continent, the gov- 
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ernments in West Africa are doing 
what they can to create a favorable 
climate for investment—reducing 
company taxes, introducing special 
excise taxes to stimulate local 
manufacture, even signing special 
agreements which serve as a kind 
of investment insurance. 

“But the businessmen come out 
here and hesitate,” he declares. 
“They ask Africans for cast-iron 
guarantees that are impossible to 
give. Africans have no sympathy 
for this timid approach. Ultimately, 
they will come to believe that no- 
body from the West is big enough 
to make a decision.” 


Fleming fears that there could be 
a steady downward slide of confi- 
dence away from Western institu- 
tions and Western methods, even in 
the relatively stable countries. 

Clearly Fleming believes that 
1961 is the crucial year. He does 
not expect completed factories to be 
springing up, but he does look for 
an increasing number of manufac- 
turing plans set in motion. 

“What we need,” adds Fleming, 
“are businessmen that are not only 
willing but eager to share equity 
and managerial control with Afri- 
cans. If we do not, Russia is wait- 
ing outside the door.” @ 











SPRINGER, his back to the Hamburg skyline, confers in his penthouse office. 


Press Lord with a Mission 


FIFTEEN YEARS AGO Axel Springer 
set up an editorial office in a Ham- 
burg air raid shelter. Today, at 48, 
he runs a complex of newspapers 
and magazines from the penthouse 
of his own office building in mid- 
town Hamburg (picture, above). 
Besides these publications, with 
gross income of $100-million a 
year, he owns two book companies, 
a travel bureau, and an_ inter- 
rational press agency. 

Springer’s publications reach into 
every intellectual, economic, and 
geographic sector of West German 
and West Berlin life. His Die Welt, 
which circulates simultaneously in 
Hamburg, Essen, and Berlin, goes 
to 250,000 sophisticated readers. 
His tabloid Bild Zeitung is read by 
3.5-million Germans who prefer 
their news spiced with cartoons, 
puzzles, gossip, and homemaking 
suggestions. In between are 10 
other Springer newspapers, each 
a leader in its field. 

eA Flair for Promotion—How 
did Axel Springer climb to this 
dominating position? One close 
observer puts it this way: “He’s 
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a gambler with unlimited luck, an 
uncanny understanding of what 
people want to read, and a carnival 
owner’s flair for promotion.” 
Springer from the beginning 
has also identified himself with 
a three-pronged mission: a free 
Berlin, a unified Germany, close 
collaboration with the U.S.A. 
He recently made a special trip 
to the U.S. to participate in the 
second American-German Confer- 
ence, and to show American asso- 
ciates his newest property, the re- 
vived Berliner Illustrirte. As a 
gesture of friendship, Springer 
printed a special issue of the pic- 
ture magazine with a portrait of 
President Kennedy on its cover 
and circulated 300,000 copies free. 
Springer is a businessman as 
well as a promoter. He was the 
first in Germany to offer a compre- 
hensive market research service to 
his advertisers. He also was the 
first there to use Teletype-setting 
for newspapers published simul- 
taneously in several cities. 
eAn Untainted Record—Axel 
Springer began his career while 
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VALVES, DRIERS, 
STRAINERS FOR 
REFRIGERATION 
AND AIR 
CONDITIONING 


Since 1914 Henry air condition- 
ing and refrigeration valves and 
accessories have been recognized 
for their complete on-the-job 
satisfaction throughout the world. 
Available in a wide variety of 
sizes and types for refrigerants 12 
and 22, etc. and for ammonia 
service 


Write for latest catalogs and prices. 
HENRY VALVE CO. 


3223 North Ave>ne, 
Melrose Parx, Illinois 
(Chicago Suburb) U.S.A. 


Cable: HEVALCO, 
Melrose Park, Illinois 


VALVES, DRIERS, STRAINERS, 
AND ACCESSORIES 
FOR REFRIGERATION, 
AIR-CONDITIONING, AND 
INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 
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WORLD 


YALE & HOWN E 


REPORT 





STOCKHOLM, Sweden—A double- 
decked load of palletised wheel rims 
for the manufacture of highway 
trucks moves swiftly by Yale petrol 
fork-lift truck from outdoor storage 
at the Scania Vabis factory. Yale 
industrial lift trucks to fit the most 


@ Yale makes the world’s most complete line 
of petrol, LP-gas, electric, diesel and hand lift 


trucks. 


@ All Yale industrial lift trucks are uniformly 
high in quality, wherever they are manufactured. 
@ All Yale materials handling equipment is 
available in the currencies of the free world. 
@ For further information contact your Yale 
sales and service representative, located in 


principal cities of the world. 


The YALE & TOWNE Mfrg. Co., 


Chrysler Bidg., 


ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 
YOU'LL FIND THE PRODUCTS 
OF YALE & TOWNE! 


difficult or exacting materials han- 
dling requirement are available in 
capacities up to 200,000 lbs. Find 
out how Yale trucks can reduce your 
handling costs from your nearest 
Yale sales and service representative. 
Or write Yale & Towne direct. 


CASABLANCA, Morocco—A Yale 
petrol truck, capacity 8000 lbs., 
works tirelessly moving, lifting and 
stacking heat-reflecting corrugated 
cement roofing materials at the 
Dimatit Works. Whether in warm 
desert sands or in the cold, frozen 
north, Yale industrial lift trucks 
speed the movement of goods, reduce 
handling costs to a minimum. 


YALE 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
TRACTOR SHOVELS 


YALE & TOWNE 











New York, U.S.A. YALE & TOWNE 


International Inc., Promotion and Service of Iniernational Sales, Zug, Switzerland. 
Manufacturing Plants: Velbert Rhid., Germany + Wednesfield Staffs., England + Phila., Pa., U.S.A. 


Licensed Manufacturer: FENWICK—Saint-Ouen, Seine, France - 
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Milan, Italy + Barcelona, Spain 





under Nazi 
The son of a veteran 
publisher, he secretly began print- 
ing literary works during the war. 
When hostilities ended, he was in 
the enviable position of having a 
small library of much-in-demand 
books and a 


Germany was still 
domination. 


record free from 
Nazi collaboration. 

Springer broke into newspaper 
1948. In competition 
other prospective pub- 
lishers, he was granted the first 


license to operate a 


business in 
with six 


newspaper 
‘obvious desire to 
bring out a paper that would fight 
in the cause of democracy and 
freedom.” 

Every penny Springer made out 
of books and a previously in- 
augurated radio guide went into 
financing the Hamburger Abend- 
blatt. After four years it turned 
in its first profit, and today it has 
a circulation of 400,000. 

Springer soon plunged into the 
national daily field, financing him- 
self out of existing operations. In 
1953, he moved into prestige pub- 
lishing with the acquisition of Die 
Welt, a daily founded by the Brit- 
ish occupation authorities. 

In 1959, Springer bought Ull- 
stein Publishing Corp., owners of 
the Berliner Illustrirte. By doing 
so he also acquired two Berlin 
dailies, a weekly TV magazine and 
a monthly construction journal. 

*No Company Officers 
Springer runs his publishing em- 
pire almost single-handed. He has 
no title, no board of directors, no 
company officers. But he has sur- 
rounded himself with a 
group of highly competent lieu- 
tenants to whom he delegates the 
routine management of his house. 

The individual 


operate as 


because of his 


" small 


publications 
autonomous _ units. 
Springer keeps in constant touch 
with the editorial 
dropping in for informal talks 
with the chief editor. But he 
leaves the publishers of his papers 
and their problems to 
Karl Voss, Springer’s partner in 
Karl Voss Co., book publishers. 
“IT am not interested in mone’ 
matters,” he said recently (though 
he estimates his personal wealth 


side often 


financial 


at about $60-million). “I have 
other things with which to concera 
myself. We live in dangerous 
times.” (Business Week, Feb. 11, 
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This is where Progress comes from 


This is where progress comes from — progress 
and warmth and light and happiness. 

It starts with a raindrop, a clear mountain spring, 
a tumbling stream Massive man-made bar- 
riers RMarnessing the oppressive weight of impri- 
soned waters to hurl a roaring torrent against the 
flying vanes of a waterwheel in its savage drive to. 
While the eternally patient process 

of eyaporation lifts water back into the skies to 
form mo dfuls of progress the waterwheels, 
rbines and ong 8 continue their never- 

of electric 

we, sab ate Bes 


the greatest manufacturer of electrical equip- 
ment, machinery and appliances in ve Orient, 


has what it takes. ? me i 


“~ 








TO THE MAN 
WHO WOULD’NT 
DREAM 

OF SHIPPING 
BY AIR... 





oe tee emcee tl 


a, omen ctoaos 








That’s a Pan American Jet Clipper* up 
there . . . flying at 600 miles per hour— 
carrying products, as well as people. 


All over the world, Pan American 
Clipper Cargo is playing an increasingly 
important role in this exciting, new, mod- 
ern method of distribution . . . helping to 
find new outlets for goods . . . creating 
new profits and giving new vigor to com- 
panies which used to be bound to surface 
transportation. 


Today, many commodities can be more 
profitably carried by air. Perhaps your 
product falls into this category. 








The advantages of Pan Am Clipper 
Cargo are many—whether the shipment 
is relatively small and goes in a Pan Am 
Jet or weighs tons and is carried in one of 
our giant DC-7F all-cargo Clippers. Rates 
today are as much as 38% lower than a 
year ago! 


There are savings in man-hours, charges 
and expenses all along the line—plus the 
obvious advantage of time ... having 
your goods there before your competition. 





You'll find Pan American’s cargo ex- 
perts enterprising and knowledgeable. 
They have even assisted in finding new 
buyers—and profits—for products never 
sent overseas before! 





Call your Cargo Agent or the local 
Pan Am Clipper Cargo office for an analy- 
sis of your shipping problems. Ask about 
the fastest and most efficient delivery to 
the major markets of the world. 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. of 
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Caress... 


Caress of a hand in a linen glove on the smooth 
skin of a Dauphine. Caress of a technician whose 
skilled fingers control the perfect polishing 
of the steel; caress whose sure discernment 
guarantees the quality of the color coat that 
will cover the steel. Likewise, at every other 
stage in the manufacture of the Dauphine, 





other men, as expert as this one, verify what 
high-precision machines have accurately made. 
At Flins, famed industrial center, man always 
has the last word, the last look. He adds to 
the quality of a car that human assurance so 
appreciated by both those who make the car 
and those who drive it. 


Renault's factories at Flins, the most fully automatic in the world, produce one Dauphine 
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“Cancel the campaign!” 





- 
LONDON 





Which is the ad man? 














Challenge and 








In a tour of the advertising 
world, IM finds agencies rap- 
idly expanding as advertising 
grows—in the face of mis- 
understanding and hostility. 





AN AMERICAN ADVERTISING MAN, 
recently installed in a London sub- 
urb, tells this revealing anecdote: 
“IT met this neighbor, and—you 
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A familiar Knock 
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The debate gets hotter 


know—we talked about the weather 
and things, and then got to the 
point of sounding each other out on 
what we did for a living. Believe 
me, it took a lot of sparring around, 
and then my own confession, before 
he finally admitted he was in ad- 
vertising. The way he came out 
with it, you would think he played 
the piano in a brothel.” 
Advertising obviously is not quite 
a respectable profession in Britain 
and practitioners strive to look 
like junior bank executives (car- 
toon, left). This is one of the find- 























MEXICO CITY 





ings of IM’s global tour of the ad- 
vertising world. In many nations 
today, it is respectable to be a man- 
ufacturer, less so a salesman. And 
the advertising man is admittedly 
a kind of salesman. 

Worldwide, the most impressive 
finding is simply the tremendous 
growth of advertising. The case of 
West Germany is typical: While 
gross national product was increas- 
ing 150°, over the past decade, ad- 
vertising increased 500°; —and the 
$600-million spent last year still 
accounted for only 1.5% of Ger- 












































Agency man out in the cold 





Signs of change 


many’s national income (in the 
U.S.A., the comparable figure is less 
than 3% ) 

Advertising is growing for one 
basic reason: The “seller’s market” 
has disappeared in the world. Add 
to this the pressure of competition, 
the education campaign conducted 
by advertising agencies, the _ in- 
creasing acceptance of the “‘market- 
ing concept,” and it is easy to 
understand why more companies 





everywhere are spending more 
money on advertising. 


|. Looking Inward 


When ad men are asked about 
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Change in a Turbulent Profession 


their profession, they all cite the 
serious shortage of talent. And this 
creates opportunities as well as 
problems. A young agency execu- 
tive in Mexico City reports that 
“every time a new agency opens, 
there is another raid on talent. 
Many changes are made—but we 
all usually end up with an increase 
in pay whether we move or not.” 

From France comes the report 
that advertising agencies lost most 
of the competent people during the 
years of the seller’s market. Now 
“the agencies will pay anything to 
get good advertising men.” 

¢ American Influence — Surpris- 
ingly, IM found little excitement in 
advertising circles about U.S. tech- 
niques of persuasion. Advertising 
men in every nation seem convinced 
that they have their own national— 
or international—style. But most 
advertising men do admit to a 
strong North American influence 
in agency operations. 

In France, the kind of contract 


under which an agency does the 
entire advertising job for a com- 
pany is known as service “a l’amér- 


icaine.” The Germans say “full 
service”’—in English—to describe 
an agency staffed with copy writers, 
graphic artists, market research- 
ers, and account executives. 

The agency pattern was largely 
set by the big American agencies. 
There are now a dozen or so with 
strong international connections; 
the biggest, J. Walter Thompson 
Co., billed $120-million outside the 
U.S.A. last year. 

Admittedly, the agency system is 
in a weak state of health in some 
areas. In Italy, for example, most 
big companies have their own ad- 
vertising departments (some of 
them—Olivetti is an example—do 
world-renowned work). The Italian 
advertising media prefer to nego- 
tiate directly with advertisers, and 
there are no standard commission 
rates. Furthermore, television and 
radio are state controlled and give 
no rebates at all. 

To get business, the smaller 
agencies in Italy engage in what 
one ad man calls “jungle warfare,” 
and price competition, plus poor 


quality work, has hurt the reputa- 
tion of all agencies. This situation 
is now changing through the efforts 
of the international agencies. 

The prime concern of the big 
American agencies is serving the 
far-flung interests of their interna- 
tional (usually U.S.) clients. That 
is why they have expanded abroad. 
But once established, they inevita- 
bly attract local clients. 

«Trend to Mergers— There is 
now a trend among American agen- 
cies toward expansion through 
merger, acquisition, or working 
agreements with established agen- 
cies. For one reason, there is an 
undercurrent of resentment against 
the “Yankee invasion.” 

In Australia, for example, there 
is much talk about the rapid growth 
of advertising and the familiar 
knock of the American agency man 
on the door. IM’s correspondent 
reports “all this is having an excit- 
ing and worrying influence on the 
Australian advertising world.” 

The smaller Australian agencies 
look on an American partnership 
as their salvation, as the only way 
they can establish badly needed de- 
partments of television and market 
research. They also hope to lure 
some big accounts from the Amer- 
ican subsidiaries operating in Aus- 
tralia. The bigger agencies are 
somewhat nervous about their big 
accounts. But they feel there is 
relatively little they need to learn 
from outside experts who they be- 
lieve would be ignorant of Aus- 
tralian advertising requirements. 

¢Of Things to Come—As an in- 
dication of things to come, take a 
look at what it happening to the 
London agency of Pritchard, Wood 
& Partners, after its merger with 
Interpublic, Inc., the parent of the 
American-based McCann-Erickson 
agencies. With Interpublic backing, 
“PW” has already acquired an 
agency in Hamburg, Germany, and 
become associated with agencies in 
Monterrey, Mexico, and Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. It is reported to be negoti- 
ating for a New York agency, and 
plans to begin operations in Paris. 

Note that Pritchard Wood’s ex- 
pansion creates a sibling rivalry 
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with McCann-Erickson offices in 
many cities. But there is talk in 
New York of another motive: It is 
possible that Interpublic will use 
the British agency name to expand 
into places where an American 
name might not be welcome. 

¢ Venture Into Japan—lInterpub- 
lic has also entered a joint venture 
with Habuhodo, one of Japan's 
large agencies. Interpublic would 
like to be the first foreign agency 
to get a foothold in the complicated 
Japanese advertising market, but 
there is considerable skepticism in 
Tokyo. Japanese advertising is 
dominated by Dentsu, the fifth 
largest agency in the world with 
billing of $148-million in 1960. 

There is a tradition in Japan of 
“dividing up the cake.” Advertisers 
give their business to several agen- 
cies, who in turn carve up the ad- 
vertising budget among all media 
without much thought to selecting 
the best outlets for a campaign. 

But there is one sign of change 
in Tokyo. Public relations has be- 
come very fashionable in advertis- 
ing circles, and one innovation could 
lead to others. (A curious aspect 
of Japanese advertising is a back- 
wardness in the graphic arts, even 
though Japanese artists and 
draftsmen are among the most 
skillful in the world. IM’s corre- 
spondent reports creativity lags 
because “clients have not been edu- 
cated for it, and agencies do not 
push it.) 

¢ More Fees—Interpublic’s rapid 
expansion abroad could pull it 
abreast of J. Walter Thompson as 
the world’s biggest agency. But 
advertising men are keeping a close 
eye on Interpublic for another rea- 
son as well. Marion Harper, its 
dynamic president, has dazzled 
Madison Avenue with a radical re- 
organization of his New York op- 
eration. He set up completely sep- 
arate organizations for advertising 
work, for market research, for 
public relations, and for sales pro- 
motion work. 

Along Madison Avenue, Inter- 
public’s complicated organization is 
known as “Harper’s hobby.” Yet 
there is method to Harper’s seem- 
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@ Throughout the 
world those indus- 
tries with the most 
dangerous fire haz- 
ards...those men 
who know fire pro- 
tection best, rely 
on ANSUL for basic 
protection. 





ol 
ANSUL © 


We invite you to write for our latest catalog 
describing the complete ANSUL line of 
hand portable dry chemical, carbon di- 
oxide and water extinguishers... wheeled 
and stationary units...mobile equipment 
...and automatic systems 

Write for the name of your local ANSUL 
distributor. ANSUL is represented in most 
of the countries of Latin America. In some 
areas there are still choice distributor- 
ships available 


OPN REINER RR 
ANSUL INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, S. A. 
Marinette, Wisconsin, U.S.A. “ANSULINCO” 
A aI Soe hs. 
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ing madness—and another omen of 
things to come. With separate or- 
ganizations handling separate func- 
tions, Interpublic is able to charge 
fees for the special services that 
most agencies at least partly ab- 
sorb out of their 15° commission 
on advertising placed. 

There has been one complete 
break with the commission system 
in the U.S.A. — the celebrated 
straight-fee contract between Shell 
Oil Co. and the Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather agency (IM—Feb.). The 
trend, likely to be 
toward the Interpublic pattern of 
more fees above commission. Ad- 
vertising Age magazine comments: 
“It would appear that, despite the 
argument and rhetoric, there is a 
steady drift toward fees.” 


however, is 


ll. Looking Outward 


When advertising men look out- 
ward, they see many things that 
please them, that frustrate them, 
and that presents a challenge to 
them. 

The biggest source of satisfac- 
tion is the increasing professional- 
issu of advertising, especially in 
developing areas. This can be seen 
in Mexico, where “publicidad” once 
meant a man with a bag full of 
pesos making payoffs. There is still 
some blackmail! — advertisers 
threatened with nasty stories if an 
ad is not forthcoming. But more 
and more “publicidad” means ad- 
vertising, with methods and ethi- 
cal practices similar to the best of 
Madison Avenue. 

London ad men say that the big 
British firms 
consumer field 


particularly in the 
are as advertising- 
conscious as any in the world. And 
as a result, Britons whistle tunes 
from TV commercials, quote bill- 
board (“Drinka Pinta 
Milka Day”), clip soap coupons. 

sut there are still many British 
companies, both large and small, 
that treat advertising as an evil— 
and often not even a necessary 
evil. As one British ad man puts 
it: “We have a manufacturing men- 
tality here. We still like to think 
that if you build a better mouse- 
trap, the world will come knocking 
on your door.” 

On the Continent —And atti 
tudes elsewhere are not very differ- 
ent. A Paris ad man echoes a fa- 
miliar complaint: that when the 
French businessman is making lots 


slogans 


of money, he loves to spend some of 
it on advertising. But when he runs 
into a recession, he cuts back on ad- 
vertising with a vengeance. From 
Milan comes a comment that many 
Italian businessmen fear to adver- 
tise “because they might have to 
pay their taxes as a result.” 

From Germany, an ad man re- 
ports the philosophy of an appliance 
maker who spends 8% of his gross 
income on advertising: “I advertise 
because my competitors advertise. 
Frankly, I do not know why they 
do it. But as long as they do, I am 
going to advertise, too. We are 
in pretty fierce competition, you 
know.” 

¢ Misunderstandings — Advertis- 
ing men have a growing sense of 
frustration over misunderstandings 
of their profession. In Germany, 
for example, a recent public opinion 
survey revealed that 65% of the 
people questioned were convinced 
that advertising provided no bene- 
fits for the consumer; in fact, a 
majority felt that advertising plays 
a key role in pushing up prices. 

When asked what an advertising 
man actually does, nearly half of 
those questioned described him as 
the man who paints the billboards 
and makes drawings in magazines. 
Virtually no one conceived of him 
as a businessman selling marketing 
services or as a professional prac- 
titioner of a sophisticated, complex 
form of communication. 

Such misunderstanding, which is 
not confined to Germany by any 
imeans, makes the ad man’s job more 
difficult. But practitioners are more 
worried by active antagonism to 
advertising. Distrust of advertis- 
ing has always been a basic feature 
of British society, linking old-line 
stalwarts of the Labor Party, young 
Liberal Party intellectuals, and 
“pillars of the Establishment.” Even 
many ad men nurse guilt feelings 
about their profession. 

¢ Familiar Ring—But in Britain, 
Germany, and all over Europe, you 
are beginning to hear criticisms 
that have a familiar ring. German 
priests and ministers have de- 
nounced the effect that advertising 
is having on the German popula- 
tion. Social scientists and univer 
sity professors are damning the ad 
man for lowering the cultural level 

charging that advertising is di 
verting the nation’s wealth from 
education, housing, and medical 
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Better RED RING tooling 


through intensive research 


A new COMPUTER (the latest BENDIX Alpha-Numerical type) has enabled us to greatly accelerate our 
continuing program of basic research in both gear and broaching practice. 

Another important advantage of this equipment is utilized in the day to day design of individual shav- 
ing cutters and honing tools to meet certain specified operating condi- 
tions. With the computer, all of the many design possibilities are rapidly 

[SPUR AND WELICAL GEAR SPECIALISTS evaluated in order to be sure of the very best selection. 

ORIGINATORS OF ROTARY SHAVING Red Ring engineering know-how plus high-speed electronic calcula- 
GEAR HONING AND F1LIPTOIO tion is your assurance of the most effective tooling for your own pro 
duction needs 
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W-ite for Bulletin CAP 57-11 


NATIONAL BROACH & MACHINE CO. 


5600 ST. JEAN e¢ DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 
WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF GEAR SHAVING EQUIPMENT 
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IS YOUR INDUSTRY 
LISTED HERE? 


Abrasives 

Aeronautical 

Automotive 

Brick and Tile 

Ceramic 

Cement and Concrete 

Cosmetic 

Disinfectants 

Electrical Manufacturing 

Electroplating 

Enamel 

Engraving and 
Electrotyping 

Feed Stuff, Mineral Feed 

Fertilizer 

Food 

Glass 

Insecticide and Fungicide 

Laundry 

Leather 

Lithographing 

Linoleum and Floor 
Covering 

Lubricant 

Match 

Metallurgical 

Metal Working 

Oil Cloth 

Optical 

Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 

Paper 

Petroleum 

Pharmaceutical 

Photographic 

Porcelain Enamel 

Plastics 

Pottery 

Printing Ink 

Pyrotechnic 

Refractories 

Rubber 

Shade Cloth 

Soaps 

Textile 

Veterinary Remedies 

Welding Electrodes 

Wall Paper 











FREE! 20-page book 


lists all Harshaw Chemicals 
available for export. 


‘WRITE TODAY 
OR YOUR COPY 
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HARSHAW 


CAN SERVE You! 


Harshaw produces chemicals = 
thousands of them-for these 
and many other industries 


Here are typical Harshaw Products 


CERAMIC — Ceramic Colors for pottery, glass and 
porcelain enamel decoration—Uverite (Frit Opacifier) 
— Antimony Oxide —Tin Oxide — Nickel Oxide — 
Chrome Oxide Green—Cadmium Sulfide — Liquid 
Bright Gold. 


PAINT, VARNISH, AND PLASTIC—Naphthenate 
Driers and other Metallic Soaps (Linoresinates, Octa- 
sols, Resinates, Soyates) — Cadimum Lithopones — 
Pigments—CP Cadmium Pigments—Mercury Cadmium 
Pigments—Antimony Oxide—Organic and Inorganic 
Dry Colors and Dispersions—Viny! Stabilizers. 


ELECTROPLATING —Nickel Salts: Sulfate, Chloride, 
and Carbonate—Nickel Anodes—Cadmium Oxide— 
Bright Nickel Electroplating Processes. 


CATALYTIC PROCESSING — Preformed Catalysts 
—Boron Trifluoride—Hydrofluoric Acid—Nickel For- 
mate—Rufert Nickel Catalyst Flakes (for vegetable 
oil hydrogenation). 


MISCELLANEOUS — Hydrofluoric Acid —Ammonium 
Bifluoride—Miscellaneous Fluorides—Copper Chloride 
—Copper Oxide —Copper Naphthenate — Cobalt 
Sulfate and Carbonate—Manganese Carbonate— 
Cadmium Oxide—Synthetic Crystals (Optical, Scin- 
tillation, Electronic). 


Shipment of the products listed above is at present 
subject to the availability of raw materials. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


1945 E. 97th STREET + CLEVELAND 6, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: Harshaw-Cleveland 





care; that advertising deliberately 
seeks to, and often does, create de- 
sires for goods and gadgets that 
people can not afford and do not 
really need. 

Critics of advertising in Europe 
are clearly taking their lead from 
the U.S.A. Expertise in mass mar- 
keting may still be the U.S.A.’s 
biggest advertising export, but am- 
munition for anti-advertising forces 
now seems to be running a close 
second. 

The Hidden Persuaders, an at- 
tack on advertising by crusading 
journalist Vance Packard, has been 
translated into nine languages, in- 
cluding Finnish and Japanese. 
Professor John K. Galbraith’s The 
Affluent Society contributed an 
emotional phrase—and an unfavor- 
able attitude toward advertising— 
that is well known in Europe and 
elsewhere. 

Books that defend advertising, 
such as The Powerful Consumer or 
The Spenders have not had any- 
where near the same attention, in 
or out of the U.S.A. And despite 
new efforts to teach the market- 
building function of advertising 
(IM—March), many American ad 
men now fear that the attack on 
advertising is only beginning 
there are some signs that “Gal- 
braithism” is taking a firm root in 
the Kennedy Administration (see 
page 1 of this issue). 

«Secret Seducers? — There is 
some irony to the success of The 
Hidden Persuaders overseas. Its 
biggest success was in West Ger- 
many, where it sold 23,000 copies 
under the title of “Die geheimen 
Verfuehrer,” which translates back 
into English as “The Secret Se- 
ducers.” The irony is that devious 
advertising is strictly forbidden 
under West German law. An adver- 
tiser cannot claim that he makes 
the best or even the better of any- 
thing: Detergent makers cannot 
say their product makes sheets 
“whiter than white”; rug makers 
cannot say their product lasts 
longer. Advertisers cannot even 
offer premiums as a sales induce- 
ment if they have any real value. 

American advertising men ques 
tion the wisdom of such laws. But 
they say the laws should certainly 
protect the German advertising 
profession from a charge of being 
“secret seducers.” Some German 
practitioners react to the charge 
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POWER PLANT CO 


MINING OPERATIONS 


Whether it be a power plant coal handling system in India, a 
diamond operation in Africa, an ore handling system in 
South America or a sugar loading facility in the Caribbean, 
STEPHENS-ADAMSON engineers have a world of ‘‘know- 
how" in the design and construction of fast, efficient and prof- 
itable bulk materials handling systems. 
STEPHENS-ADAMSON engineered bulk material handling 
systems throughout the world carry bulk materials in a con- 
tinuous, uninterrupted flow daily. STEPHENS-ADAMSON ex- 
perience dates back over 60 years in mastering problems of 
geography, weather, distance and terrain. Whether bulk ma- 
terials are large chunks, pulverized or small granular size, 
S-A systems handle them with equal ease and efficiency. 





PORT FACILITIES 


WRITE FOR = EXPORT DIVISION 


LITERATURE COVERING STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO. 


YOUR SPECIFIC wenn GENERAL OFFICE & MAIN PLANT, 123 RIDGEWAY AVENUE, AURORA, ILL., E.U.A. 
REQUIREMENTS ALMASTER BALL BEARING UM REPRESENTATIVES, DISTRIBUTORS AND MANUFACTURING 
\_ sutaco® BEARINGS & ROD Ems ARRANGEMENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD MARKETS 

neg 
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RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2686 Oakton St. 
Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Also processed in The Netherlands in exact ac- 
cordance with the famous, original, and ex- 
clusive Rust-Oleum formulations by: 


RUST-OLEUM (NEDERLAND) N.V. 
Paul Krugerkade 10, P.O. Box 602 
Haarlem, The Netherlands 











Available in red, white, green, 
gray, aluminum, black, yellow, 
blue and many other colors! 
Millions of gallons are in use. 


LEUM. 


Save costly metal, time, and money! 
Apply Rust-Oleum 769 Primer directly 
over sound rusted surfaces after scrap- 
ing and wirebrushing to remove rust 
scale and loose rust. Rust-Oleum’s 
specially-processed fish oil vehicle 
penetrates through the rust to bare 
metal (proved by scientific test). 
Rust-Oleum finish coatings in a wide 
variety of colors enable you to beautify 
as you protect tanks, pipes, structural 
steel, metal fences, steel sash, machin- 
ery, bridges, etc. Proved through 
American industry for over thirty-five 
years, Rust-Oleum is available for 
prompt delivery from distributor stocks 
in principal cities throughout the 
world. For complete information, in- 
cluding name of nearest Rust-Oleum 
Distributor and literature in English, 
French, Dutch, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Swedish or Norwegian—attach 
coupon to your letterhead and mail 
today! 


g™@= CLIP TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY! ae 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2686 Oakton St., Evanston, Ill., U.S.A. 


] Send complete literature at no cost or 
obligation in following language: 


[] Send name and address of nearest 
Rust-Oleum Distributor. 





IM: 
nice it 


somewhat wistfully. One told 
“Sometimes I think how 
would be to have a ‘public image,’ 
even a bad one. After all, isn’t there 
a lot of glamour, prestige, and good 
pay mixed in with the wickedness 
in the public of Madison 
Avenue?” 

eAd Man’s Answer—Wherever 
there is a rapid growth of adver- 
tising, of course, criticism is bound 
to mount. In many nations, there 
is a glut of advertising in the few 
good media. In Mexico City, for 
instance, TV viewers complain that 
on the late movie “it is so bad you 
can hardly see a minute of the show 
before a long au is cut in.” 

Advertising men say the answer 
is the creation of more outlets for 
advertising, not more restrictions. 
There is a need for more and better 
consumer magazines and newspa- 
for the industrial and 
business press, in most nations it 
is still in its infancy. But the great- 
est current interest in advertising 
circles is the opening of more tele- 
vision programs to advertising. 

There is now considerable worry 


image 


pers; as 


over the attack on advertising in 
West Germany: IM’s correspondent 
reports that the question of adver- 
tising on the proposed second pro- 
gram is in “a wild state of legal 
and philosophical confusion.” 

The matter is now in the hands 
of the states, rather than the fed- 
eral government. Even if the states 
do approve commercialism, the 
question is whether the second 
channel will carry more than the 
15 minutes of advertising allowed 
on the present channel. That quar- 
ter hour is booked solid at $12,000 
per minute, with a long waiting 
list of advertisers. 

And in Britain, the debate over 
whether the nation should have 
another commercial television net- 
work, and privately-owned commer- 
cial radio, may come to a head next 
year. Here IM’s correspondent 
sounds a welcome note of optimism. 
As a possible clue to the outcome 
he reports: 

“The agency advertising execu- 
tive, portrayed as a dashing com- 
bination of the artist and the prac- 
tical man, now turns up regularly 
as fictional hero in popular women’s 
magazines. And you should never 
underestimate the power of a 
woman—even in a country tradi- 
tionally male-oriented.” @ 
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Steel Wire Fights Back 
with Novel Applications 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY is continuing 
to flex its muscles in its fight with 
competitive materials (IM—Oct, 
°’60). Wire and wire cloth are the 
latest segments of the industry to 
come to life. In recent years, steel 
wire’s share of markets has been 
severely squeezed by aluminum and 
other materials. 

In the U.S.A., the problem takes 
on an added dimension because of 
mounting imports of “merchant 
wire products’’—nails, barbed wire, 
fencing. Such products can be 
cheaply made in comparatively 
small mills anywhere in the world, 
and in some lines imports have cap- 
tured a large share of the market. 

¢ Counterattack—The U.S. in- 
dustry now is countering with 
moves in two directions: (1) better 
wire; (2) novel applications that 
combine wire with other materials. 

The tensile strength of wire has 
been raised. Steel wire as thin as 
human hair now is available with 
tensile strength of 42,000 kg/sq cm 

and scientists say that wire with 
a strength of 70,000 kg/sq cm soon 
will be available. 

Today’s steel wire also has im- 
proved adhesion characteristics. 
And it is being coated, clad, and 
combined with other metals and 
materials for better performance. 
Aluminum-coated wire, for example 

now being sent to the market by 
several U.S. companies—can resist 
corrosion three to five time as long 
as galvanized metal. 

¢ Join Them—The most startling 
thing about wire is where it is 
going and how it is being used. 
Steelmen apparently agree on “if 
you can’t beat them, join them” 
and are marketing wire coupled 
with plastics, paper, textiles, rub- 
ber, and other materials. 

In a typical installation (bottom 
photo), wire mesh is sealed between 
two layers of vinyl, for a “vandal- 


proof” bus-seat cover. Developer 
of the experimental product, U.S. 
Steel Corp., says that it offers an 
exceptionally durable product that 
discourages pranksters from muti- 
lating seat coverings. 
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U.S. Steel’s wire division re- 
cently set up a special product de- 
velopment and marketing section to 
promote promising applications of 
this kind. Officials say the division 
now is spending one half of its 
entire research budget for “product 
development projects to solve cus- 
tomers’ problems and fill their mar- 
keting needs.” This is a big change. 
Three years ago the division’s en- 
tire research budget was being 
spent on improving wire-produc- 
tion techniques. 

«Coming Products—Here are 
some other promising applications 
coming out of U.S. Steel’s program, 
most of them in _ experimental 
stages: 

Cartons for soft drinks made 
by reinforcing paper with wire. 

Steel wire mesh used as a 
backing to give carpets greater 
strength and body. 

Wire cord for automobile tires. 

Automobile grilles of heavy 
steel wire mesh. 

Wire manufacturers also have 
their eye on space operations. Two 
applications are shown on this 
page. In one (top), stainless steel 
wire cable is wound through a 
series of bars to form a shock ab- 
sorber for a radar transmitter in 
a space capsule. Besides having 
the capacity to absorb tremendous 
shock, the mount can withstand 
extreme heat. 

The onion-shaped ball at right, 
called a “Bermuda bottle” by its 
designers, also is slated for mis- 
sile or space use. It is a hollow 
pressure vessel formed by winding 
ultra-high-tensile steel wire over a 
thin plastic core. The vessel is 
being tested as a fuel container. 

While these experimental prod- 
ucts are being tested, wire manu- 
facturers are banking heavily on 
other specialty wires. Wire-rein- 
forced concrete is on the increase: 
The volume of steel wire used for 
this purpose in the U.S. more than 
doubled in the last 10 years. Now 
the industry is looking for ex- 
panded use of wire-reinforced wood 
and plastics. @ 
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Tea and Profits 





How many cups of green tea a businessman 
in Japan sips each day depends on how many 
clients and suppliers he sees. 


The tea pot at Mitsubishi Shoji is busier than 
ever. This is because more and more buyers 
are aware of how profitable it is to trade in 
Japan. Industry in this country is turning out 
a growing variety of quality products that find 
ready markets. 


Many of these are products of companies in 
light and heavy industries that carry the 
Three Diamonds mark. These are Mitsubishi 
companies, all represented in foreign trade by 
their big general-trading partner, Mitsubishi 
Shoji. 


For 90 years Mitsubishi Shoji has been show- 
ing overseas buyers the profitable way to trade 
in Japan. Its branches and affiliates are in all 
the world’s trading centers. 





General Importers & Exporters 


MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, 


Head Office: Mitsubishi Shoji Bidg., Marunouchi, Tokyo 
Overseas Trade Network: 60 major cities of the world’ 
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FACTORY 






More Light 


WISE MANAGEMENT is becoming in- 
creasingly aware that lighting is a 
production tool, as important to a 
factory as machinery, control in- 
struments, and inspection proce- 
dures. And it is an essential tool 
in offices and warehouses. 

¢ Three Savings—Many surveys 
have shown that proper lighting 
can be an important aid to efficiency 
in three ways: 

—It can improve product qual- 
ity and cut down rejection rates. 

—It can create safer working 
conditions, and thus minimize ac- 
cidents, lost time, medical expenses. 

—It can help morale and improve 
relationships between workers and 
supervisors. 

Studies indicate that the instal- 
lation and operation of a modern 
lighting system that provides work- 
ing areas with 20 luxes (a lux 
equals one lumen per square meter) 
usually amounts to 24% of labor 
costs. Everything above 24% is 
added profit—and experts say that 
savings of 5% to 25% are common. 

eLighting Research — Tabu- 
lated at right are minimum light- 
ing requirements for various phases 
of work, as reported by Purchasing 
Week magazine. The figures are 
based on a 10-year research project 
by Prof. H. Richard Blackwell of 
the U.S.A.’s University of Mich- 
igan. Blackwell tested hundreds of 
different jobs to determine how 
much light was needed to do each 
one properly. His experiments in 
most cases led to the doubling of 
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WAREHOUSE 


a - 


on Office and Factory Efficiency 


what was considered to be the light- 
ing requirements for a job. 

Evaluating the lighting require- 
ments of a factory, office, or ware- 
house is the job of highly special- 
ized experts. The manufacturers of 
lighting fixtures, however, have 
greatly simplified the task by de- 
veloping sets of formulas and ta- 
bles. And, since lighting is a highly 
competitive business, these manu- 
facturers are usually more than 
willing to survey a plant and rec- 
ommend improved lighting. 

¢Types of Lighting—There are 
four major types of lighting de- 
vices: fluorescent lamps, incandes- 
cent lamps, mercury vapor lamps, 
and electroluminescent panels. Each 
has advantages and short-comings. 

Fluorescents. Fixtures using flu- 
orescent lamps have been steadily 
taking over the major share of in- 
dustrial and commercial lighting 
jobs. In the U.S., about 70% of 
all existing installations are fluores- 
cent—and at least 80% of new sys- 
tems. 

Fluorescent lamps are the most 
efficient source fer general illumi- 
nation. They give the most light 
per kilowatt of electricity, and they 
provide an even, non-glare light 
that spreads over a wide area with- 
out causing too much heat. 

Incandescents. Once the most 
common type of lighting, incandes- 
cent lamps now serve primarily as 
a supplemental source in factories. 
They have the advantage of coming 
in a wide range 


of sizes, working 
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on regular current, and requiring 
no special fixtures. But they 
basically inefficient: They use too 
much electricity to produce a given 
amount of light. 

Mercury. Their extreme bright- 
ness limits the use of mercury vapor 
lamps to factory bays and other 
high-ceiling areas. These lamps, 
however, combine energy efficiency 
with compact size, and they have a 
useful life seven to 12 times as long 
as incandescent lamps. They need 
special fixtures, and sometimes 
create a problem in color rendition. 

Electroluminescent. Panels offer- 
ing diffused, broad-area lighting 
are still in experimental applica- 
tions (IM—Mar, p 34), though ar- 
chitects see great promise in them. 


are 


Such panels may one day 
entire ceilings and walls, in place 
of other fixtures. For the time 
being, however, they are limited to 
signs and architectural frills. They 
provide an even glow of light, but 
limited output—at high cost. 

¢ Costs—Better lighting does not 
necessarily mean added costs. The 
costs are dependents on three fac- 
tors: expenditures for fixtures and 
wiring, power usage, maintenance. 

Lighting experts often can de- 
vise plans that lower overall light- 
ing costs while improving illumi- 
nation levels. The net change may 
be re-located or improved fixtures 
with substantial savings in operat- 
ing and maintaining the lighting 
system. @ 
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In the factory 


In the office 


General office work 
Accounting, bookkeeping 
Drafting and blueprint work. 


In the warehouse 


Inactive and bulky storage 
Loading and trucking 





Minimum Light Needed for Various Jobs 


Rough machining and assembly 

Medium machining, assembly, inspection 

Fine machining or assembly, delicate inspection. 
Extra fine work, most delicate inspection 


Picking stock, classifying material 
Wrapping, packing, labeling... 


14 luxes 
.18 luxes 


5 luxes 











“l own my business ... which means 
that | know how important it is for the 
customers to feel comfortable 

inside my store. That is why | decided to 
install air conditioning ... and 
believe me, it has already paid off, my 
sales have increased 
considerably over the past year. 
Maintenance costs have been 

less, too ... dust and grime are kept 

_ _  Qutside resulting in less cleaning, 
painting and general upkeep. Customers 
come in more often, 

_ Stay longer, and buy more 
| like doing business with a reputable 

manufacturer like Chrysler Airtemp 

__ If you want to increase 
your profits like | did, why not talk 
to your Airtemp dealer.” 






















































































Chrysler Room units com- 

plement beautiful interiors... 

install easily ... offer luxury 

M4) ar at economy cost. 


BOHRYSLER 


Valuable sales franchises available in 
certain areas. Write for full details to 


CHRYSLER INTERNATIONAL S. A.- GENEVA - SWITZERLAND 
P -»_ * MY M1 


| 


PUBLICONTROL BRUSSELS 
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More Research 
for Textiles 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY dates from 
antiquity, but it is not truly “ma- 
ture.” It must continue to grow 
and to do so, it must pour millions 
of dollars into research. 

These are the views of nine lead- 
ing U.S. textile men, recently con- 
sulted by the magazine Textile 
World. In support of these views, 
the experts noted that in a recent 
survey of 11 industries the fastest- 
growing three had been spending 
6% of their sales on research. Slow- 
growing industries, on the other 
hand, were spending only 0.2% of 
sales. They conceded that other 
factors were at work, but there 
still seemed to be a marked correla- 
tion between research and profits. 

Take cotton as compared with 
paper, suggested one of the experts. 
The paper industry in the last 10 
years has grabbed huge markets 
from cotton—with such products as 
shipping sacks, industrial tape, elec- 
trical insulation, napkins, towel- 
ing, facial tissues—because it was 
ready to spend twice as much money 
for research. 

The nine textile experts came 
from various segments of U.S. life 

universities, private companies, 
the government—but they found 
almost the same answer to Teztil 
World’s question: “What problems 
most urgently need research and 
development in the textil indus- 
try?” They singled out four main 
areas: (1) the manufacturing proc- 
ess; (2) fiber understanding; (3) 
fabric engineering and application; 
(4) quality control. 

¢ Manufacturing—The most ur- 
gent need of the industry, all ex- 
perts agreed, was a series of break- 
throughs in machinery and process- 
ing methods. A major aim would 
be the elimination of many of the 
separate and unconnected opera- 
tions now used in spinning yarn 
and making fabrics. 

“Modern cotton mills still use 
about 15 discontinuous processes, 
requiring an excessive amount of 
labor,” said one government au- 
thority. “This compares unfavor- 
ably with the continuous systems 
used in paper and plastics manu- 
facturing.” 

Automation and improved instru 
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mentation were also called for. One 
expert suggested development of 
program-control systems that would 
“position the movable parts of a 
textile machine continuously or in- 
termittently in a 
pattern.” 
pieces or 


predetermined 
A variety of individual 
patterns could then be 
made on a single machine or com- 
bination of machines by a pro- 
grammed input on punched tape. 

¢Know Your Fiber Another 
crying need is for more basic re- 
search on the nature of fibers. One 
authority called for “an intensive 
and extensive study of the complete 
properties of all textile fibers, nat- 
ural and man-made... . Certainly 
such industries as aircraft, petro- 
leum, electronics, and rubber could 
not have made their tremendous 
advances without such knowledge.” 

It was noted that the variation 
of cotton properties is an ever- 
present source of difficulty to mills. 
Mechanical harvesting has led to 
radical changes in the character of 
some U.S. cotton. 

¢ Fabric Applications—One uni- 
versity expert viewed the challenge 
of application engineering this 
way: “It is no easy task to sit at a 
desk and conjure up new applica- 
tions for textiles. But who wou!d 
have thought a few years ago that 
tough, sturdy boats would be made 
of glass fiber? Or that moving side- 
walks with a fabric base would be 
practicable?” 

What is needed, in the words of 
another expert, is “a thorough- 
going study of the functional prop- 
erties required of textile mate- 
rials.” What properties are de- 
manded by clothing? By household 
fabrics? By industrial fabrics? 

Answers to these questions would 
help the textile industry improve 
its competitive position, because it 
would then be able to engineer fab- 
rics that would perform old jobs 
better and move into new ones. 

¢ Higher Quality—Research also 
is needed, said the experts, to im- 
prove the quality of yarns and fab- 
rics. It was felt that cotton could 
be improved in tensile strength, 
resiliency, chemical and_ surface 
properties. 

One of the most urgent areas for 
quality improvement is in “wash- 
and-wear” characteristics. Finishes 
are being sought that will minimize 
puckering in garments after laun 
dering, while retaining the strength 
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and the color fastness of a fabric. 

All experts emphasized that re- 
search and development is an end- 
less road, but with many profit- 
taking stations along the way. The 
rewards for textile companies will 
be in reduced costs, new products, 
better working conditions, and in 
fabrics that will compete strongly 
with present and future 
tutes. @ 
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Changing a Foam 
to a Measured Dab 


AEROSOL PRESSURE CANS 


had two serious 


until re- 
cently shortcom- 
ings: (1) the product and propel- 
lant could not be kept separate; (2) 
the can itself could never be fully 
emptied. 

A free-piston aluminum can now 
making its debut in the U.S. mar- 
ket appears to have overcome both 
of these drawbacks. It separates 
product and propellant with a float- 
ing diaphragm made of 
ethylene. 

U.S.A.’s Beecham Products Inc. 
is using the can to dispense a 
cream-type hair dressing, but Mod- 
ern Packaging magazine suggests 
that it can be used to handle food 
or non-food products in a 
range of viscosities. 

¢Only a Dab!—Beecham turned 
to the new aerosol because of the 
nature of its product, epitomized by 
its advertising slogan—‘“A little dab 
will do you.” The product has been 
from tubes for years. 
Management wanted to change to 
an aerosol, but it was clear that 
the conventional can could not dole 
out a “little dab.” 

Packaging experts feel certain 
that the new can will find a wide 
market for three main reasons: (1) 
by preventing intermixture of prod- 
uct and propellant, it will guard 
against product deterioration, odor 
or flavor changes; (2) it will pre- 
vent unwanted foaming or spraying 
of the product; (3) it should permit 
almost 99% dispensing of the prod- 
uct, which no aerosol has been able 
to do in the past. 

The polyethylene diaphragm in 
the can is dome-shaped, stiff but 
flexible. It hugs the interior wall 
of the can, but it is free to move 
up and 
changes. @ 
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... to finish 


ZINN 
YODER 


ROLL-FORMING 
EQUIPMENT 


Profits are available to you through the 
production of many shapes in metal... 
made with precision and economy on 
Yoder Cold Roll Forming Equipment. 


Produce tubular, ornamental or struc- 
tural shapes from a variety of metals 
in widths from a fraction of an inch 
up to 80 inches or more, and in stock 
up to 34” thick. Your investment is com- 
paratively modest, and with proven low 
operating costs, will give you one of the 
most profitable operations in your plant. 


Experienced Yoder engineers will, with- 
out obligation, study your annual metal 
forming requirements. Many times they 
can point out that the installation of 
roll forming equipment would—even if 
operated only intermittently —soon 
justify its initial cost. 


Send today for this compre- 
hensive, 88-page illustrated 
text. It fully describes Cold 
Roll Forming Equipment, 
processes ond products. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5517 Walworth Avenue « Cleveland 2, Ohio 


COLD ROLL 
FORMING 
MACHINES 





THIS IS 

HOW 

AND WHY 

THE 
McGRAW- 

HILL 


* *Kif a man is making decisions 
... if you are paying him to think 
for your company... he is a 
Very Important Person. 


PROGRAM 
WORKS 
SO WELL 


1. Every decision-making, thinking man in your company 
needs and will benefit by a regular business reading habit. 


2. He can acquire this reading habit readily, naturally — 
by selecting from the wide range of McGraw-Hill specialized 
publications the one he, personally, prefers. 


3. From it, he promptly discovers he gets the kind of reading 
he needs most, and that will help him best — and thus, in- 
evitably, that he is most interested in. 


4. His reading is completely voluntary, spontaneous. He is 
not directed into anything. He chooses what he wants to 
read — reads when and where he wants to. 


5. Any company, large or small, can easily and efficiently 
“engineer” a productive matching of the interests of its key 
manpower to the most suitable McGraw-Hill publications. 


r 6. The program is never outdated. Each new issue of each 
MeGRAW HILL VIP"PROGRAM Tf | publication automatically updates it. And as a man moves up 
_ iT} the line — there is another McGraw-Hill publication specifi- 
“” : cally designed for his new interests. 
“4 
7. It is surprisingly economical, even for a sizeable group of 
qualified men. And can be self-renewing—at equally low cost. 


For executives concerned with 
manpower development Write 
for a copy of this new booklet. 


THE McGRAW-HILL \ I r PROGRAM 


Suite 919, 330 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





Timken 
bearings roll 
=== steel at 
lower cost 
to make cars 
and toys 





and schools 
cost less 


ince 1927, almost 1,500 steel mills have had Timken tapered roller 

bearings installed on the roll necks. By practically eliminating friction 
and cutting scrap losses, Timken bearings keep down the cost of steel— 
make more steel available for countless products, help make a better life 
for you and your children. 

It’s the tapered design that enables Timken bearings to take all the loads— 
up and down and sideways. Throughout all industry, Timken bearings give 
longer life with less maintenance. Help machines Industry rolls on 
run smoother and better. The Timken Roller __ 
Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio, U.S.A. Cable: : Vri 
“TIMROSCO”. Timken bearings manufactured in Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Canada, England, France and U.S.A. 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
tapered roller bearings 
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WHICH WHITEPRINTER 
fits your needs best? 


STREAMLINER 200 STREAMER 400 

Ideal for engineering Optimum performance 
drafting rooms and as for the average central 
second machine in cen reproduction service 42” 
tral reproduction de- (107cm) printing width 
partments. Prints up to and a 24 ft. per minute 
42” (107cm) wide at top speed (440 m/hr). 
speeds up to 14 ft. per Provides efficiency and 
minute (260 m/hr). Big savings which quickly 
machine performance at exceed the moderate 
a table model price. price. 


We can supply a complete line of reproduction equipment for every 
copying need. All types of sensitized materials are available for use in 
these machines. For full information write to 


G. H. Paul, Export Manager 


International Division 


GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


435 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Dependability and Accuracy, 
Keynote of Toshiba Products 


The intricate power control panel above which was produced by 
Toshiba for Ecuador, exemplifies the two qualities which are 
absolutely necessary in this highly-developed Age of Automation. 
One of the largest and most advanced electric machinery makers 
of Japan, Toshiba offers you dependability and accuracy in a 
multitude of quality products to meet your specific needs, from 
a mammoth turbine down to a tiny transistor pocket radio 


TOKYO SHIBAURA ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 


Tokyo, Japan Cable: TOSHIBA TOKYO 


Toshiba 
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BETTER ROADS...AT LOWER COST 
with Allis-Chalmers motor graders 


Expanding populations everywhere are road- ing them in top condition . 


. . at lower cost. 
conscious as never before. There is a massive 


demand for more roads ... safer roads... 
more durable roads . . . roads capable of with- 
standing the greater punishment imposed upon 
them by today’s faster, heavier, more numer- 
ous vehicles. 


In this situation, the indispensable motor 
grader assumes a role of major importance. 
But yesterday’s models are inadequate to meet 
today’s demands. They are being replaced by a 
superior new breed of faster, more powerful, 
more versatile motor graders that work with 
the precision of a modern machine tool. 

Allis-Chalmers has long been a leader in the 
design and production of fine motor graders. 
Today, we offer two models of unsurpassed 
value — the big, rugged, 127-hp 45, and the 
medium-sized, medium-priced, 80-hp 145 — 
with features and operating advantages found 
in no others. Both are heavy-duty machines, 
capable of building better roads and maintain- 


For complete information about these su- 
perior machines, consult the Allis-Chalmers 
Construction Machinery Dealer in your area or 
write us. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS INTERNATIONAL 
Department MD461, Milwaukee 1, U.S.A. 


Better Tools for Better Roads 
ALLIS-CHALMERS Motor Graders 


80 brake hp 127 brake hp 

6 forward speeds 6 forward speeds 

3 reverse speeds 3 reverse speeds 

Weight: 9,770 kg Weight: 10,800 kg 
(21,540 Ib) (23,800 Ib) 


(AC) BUILDERS OF MACHINERY SINCE 1847 


ALLIS-CHALMERS SERVING THE WORLD IN MANUFACTURING « ELECTRIC 


POWER e« CONSTRUCTION « MINING « AGRICULTURE « PUBLIC WORKS « NUCLEAR POWER « BASIC RESEARCH 
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| NEW BOOKS | 


What kind of businessmen are the 
Japanese? What are their business 
procedures and ethics? These and 
other questions are discussed in JAP- 
ANESE MANNERS AND ETHICS 
IN BUSINESS, by Boye DeMente. A 
valuable aid for all who have or 
contemplate business operations in 
Japan. East Asia Publishing Co. Ltd., 
3-298, Harajuku, Shibuya Ward, 
Tokyo, Japan. 180 pages, $5.00. 


PURCHASING DEPARTMENT OR- 
GANIZATION AND AUTHORITY, 
by G. H. Haas, B. March, and E. M. 
Krech, covers every phase of the 
purchasing operation—from operat- 
ing costs to job descriptions, organi- 
zation charts, and, statements of policy. 
The report also provides data for 
evaluating a purchasing operation. 
American Management Association, 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y., 
U.S.A. $4.50. 


MANAGING BY COMMUNICA- 
TION, by Willard V. Merrihue, tells 
how——by communicating more effec- 
tively—you can gain greater under- 
standing and cooperation of employ- 
ees. The author describes techniques, 
principles and methods that have 
proven successful in actual practice. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y., 
U.S.A. 320 pages, $7.00. 


HOW TO RUN A SUCCESSFUL 
INVESTMENT CLUB, by Raymond 
Trigger, provides up-to-date informa- 
tion on buying securities through in- 
vestment clubs. The author tells how 
clubs have fared in the U.S.A., how 
they operate, and where they are 
headed. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York 16, N.Y., 
U.S.A. 108 pages, $2.95. 


For a look into the world of the next 
century—as seen through Russian 
eyes—read Sergei Gouschev and 
Mikhail Vassiliev’s new book, RUS- 
SIAN SCIENCE IN THE 2ist CEN- 
TURY. Detailed predictions by lead- 
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ing Soviet academicians provide a 
guided tour of Russia’s automatic fac- 
tories, clinics for supersonic surgery, 
atomic power plants, television-di- 
rected schools and more. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y., U.S.A. 222 
pages, $4.95. 


BUILDINGS FOR INDUSTRY, by 
the editors of Architectural Record, 
surveys present-day industrial build- 
ing design, and provides data on 
choice of site, plan, lighting, colors, 
loading docks and rail spurs, employee 
facilities. F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 
West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y., 
U.S.A. 309 pages, $9.75. 


RELACIONES PUBLICAS, by How- 
ard R. Stephensen, is one of the first 
books to be written in Spanish on 
the subject. The author presents the 
theory of public relations as it has 
gained acceptance in the U.S., and 
applies these principles to the par- 
ticular conditions in Latin America. 
A group of case histories is included. 
Catholic University Press, Pontificia 
Universidad Catolica del Peru, Lima, 
Peru. 240 pages, $2.50. 


[ oirectories, REFERENCES j 


The 1961 edition of the YEAR BOOK 
OF LABOR STATISTICS provides 
—on an internationally comparable 
basis—statistics on labor force, em- 
ployment and unemployment, wages 
and hours of work, consumer prices, 
family living studies, social security, 
industrial accidents and disputes. Jn- 
ternational Labor Organization, 
United Nations Office, Geneva, or 
United Nations, New York. $5.00 or 
the equivalent, paperbound. 


The U.S. Dept. of Commerce has is- 
sued an 86-page DIRECTORY OF 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS OF 
BUSINESSMEN that lists over 2,000 
organizations—and provides useful 
facts about each. Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., U.S.A. 
50 cents. 


1961 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE 
WORLD—1961, edited by Walter H. 
Mallory, contains up-to-date informa- 
tion on the governments, leaders, po- 
litical parties and major newspapers 
of all nations. There is a section on 
the United Nations, plus information 
on the new countries of Africa. Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, 58 East 68th 
Street, New York 21, N.Y., U.S.A. 
$4.50. 


The ABC DER DEUTSCHEN WIRT- 
SCHAFT—a comprehensive buyers’ 
and sellers’ guide to the industrial 
production of Germany—lists more 
than 500,000 manufacturers under 
10,000 product classifications. 3,000 
pages, $12.50. If you are interested 
in the wider scope of the European 
market, the ABC EDITION—EU- 
ROPE PRODUCTION—published in 
German, English, French, and Span- 
ish—lists over 300,000 European 
manufacturers under 10,000 product 
classifications. 3,000 pages, $12.50. 
ABC Verlagshaus, Berliner Allee 8, 
(16) Darmstadt, West Germany. 


A new 72-page classification and 
analysis of all French business direc- 
tories has been published by the 
French Chamber of Commerce. $3.00. 
Bibliotheque de la Chambre de Com- 
merce de Paris, 27 Avenue de Fried- 
land, Paris 8, France. 


| REPORTS, PAMPHLETS { 


Planning a business in Mexico? The 
First National City Bank has a timely 
new study of MEXICO: TODAY 
AND TOMORROW, providing in- 
formation on the economy, industry, 
agriculture, foreign trade. 32 pages. 
First National City Bank of N.Y., 55 
Wall Street, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


. in France? The 1961 edition of 
BUSINESS OPERATIONS IN 
FRANCE covers current trends in 
the French economy, as well as sig- 
nificant changes that have taken place 
in regulations affecting investments. 
An outline of the French tax system 
is included. Comite Franc-Dollar, 31, 





Avenue Pierre ler De Serbie, Paris 
16, France. $2.50. 


. in Brazil? Brazil’s investment 
climate, commercial procedures, geo- 
graphic make-up and national econ- 
omy are discussed in A GUIDE TO 
INVESTING IN BRAZIL. Brazilian 
Government Trade Bureau, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Dun and Bradstreet will send you a 


booklet describing their new “home 
study” course: PROFITABLE MAN- 
AGEMENT FOR SMALL BUSI- 
NESS. It is designed to bring to the 
small businessman management ideas 
that will increase sales and profits and 
cut costs. Dun and Bradstreet, Box 
283, Murray Hill Station, New York 
16, N.Y., U.S.A. 


The U.S. Dept of Commerce has 
issued a comprehensive study on U.S. 


BUSINESS INVESTMENTS IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. The re- 
port explores the impact of private 
investment abroad on the balance of 
payments of the U.S. and on world- 
wide economic development. The 
findings cover developments in major 
countries and industries. There are 
over 30 charts and 58 statistical ta- 
bles. Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Govt. Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. U.S.A. 150 pages, $1.00. 


Personal Business (000tti2umm 


A frenzy of franchises 


Having one’s own business—being one’s own boss 
—has always been the American dream, despite the 
rise of the Organization Man. And according to 
The Wall Street Journal, roughly 100,000 Americans 
have turned dream into reality and are now mak- 
ing their living in some sort of small franchise busi- 
ness. (Of these, 20,000 entered franchise agreements 
in 1960 alone.) 

A franchise usually entitles its holder to the use 
of a company name, a program of professional train- 
ing and guidance, wholesale prices on certain goods, 
and often financial assistance. The holder becomes 
the company’s representative in a specified territory. 
In return, he may pay a lump sum in cash at the start, 
agree to pay a percentage of sales later on, and 
contract to buy the parent firm’s products. 

Franchising’s great appeal is that a person with 
limited funds can go into business for himself under 
the guidance of professionals. And more and more 
professional and business people are entering such 
agreements as part-time ventures, as a second source 
of income, or even a hobby. 

Exhibitions like the “Start Your Own Business 
Show” at the New York Coliseum last February have 
become one of the chief ways for franchise mer- 
chants to sell their wares. These exhibitions are 
thronged with “dreamers” who wander bright-eyed 
among the mobile pizzerias, trampolines (or jumping 
nets), laundromats, and so on, and ask animated 
questions of the representatives. 

There are now some 400 firms in the U.S. that 
offer small business franchises (not including “giants” 
like the petroleum, auto, and appliance industries). 
The range of businesses is wide: from sports equip- 
ment and highway food stands to owning an art 
gallery in one’s home town. Fads—such as the 
weight-reducing or “slenderizing” craze—play an im- 
portant part; so do services like car-washing, up- 
holstery-cleaning, coin-operated laundries. 

The range of initial investments required of the 


licensee is wide, too. Some franchising firms call for 
investments of below $1,000, but the average is 
probably closer to ten or twelve times that figure. 
For example, a would-be owner of a mobile ice-cream 
truck pays an initial investment of about $4,000 (a 
third of the full price of the unit). The parent firm 
estimates his gross earnings from $9,000 to $10,000 
annually, for an eight-month selling season, and 
claims an average franchise-holder can enjoy an 
operating net profit of close to 50%. 

Trampolines—and sports equipment in general— 
are another popular investment. One manufacturer 
requires an investment of $3,540 for the trampoline 
itself, to which the operator would have to add about 
$4,250 to cover fixed assets (fencing, pit, soft-drink 
machines, a roadside location) as well as the services 
of supervisors, insurance, etc. 

At the other end of the scale are coin-operated 
machines, which are popular as part-time businesses 
because labor costs are minimal. One manufacturer 
of car-washing machines promises everything—in- 
cluding locations—for an investment of $3,990. 


How successful franchising operations are—from 
the point of view of both sides—varies widely. Be- 
sides the success stories, there are the tales of those 
who lose money on legitimate operations, and of 
others who fall victim to questionable practices and 
exaggerated claims on the part of the franchising 
firm. To counter this, the industry is currently 
moving to isolate fraudulent operators (the “screen- 
ing” work of the newly formed International Fran- 
chise Association in Chicago is an example). 

Licensing is a two-way venture, though. Through 
franchise agreements, a company can expand its mar- 
ket without a large expense—but problems may 
arise if its franchise holders are indolent or inefficient, 
So most companies are now examining applicants 
more thoroughly, and are extending more training 
assistance to those who are awarded franchises. What 
do companies look for in an applicant? “More than 
anything else,” in the words of one, “someone with a 
burning desire to get ahead.” 
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U.S. Business Trend 


To no one’s great surprise, February was poor 
for business. But with March, seeds of hope 
were sprouting. Especially on Wall Street, 
where a boom was in full cry. But the por- 
tents are not all that good: Consumers show 
4 no sign of digging deep into their wallets; 
) automen are smothered under their inven- 
eee PRR eae ate eee ee a { tories; unemployment nags. Best bet: a slow 
JE MAMIJASOND TFMAMIIAS OND | climb out of the recession. 
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U.S. Commodity Trend 


Jan: 1957 = 100 index based on 17 basic materials There was a faint whiff of recovery in indus- 

ss trial materials prices at presstime, It could 
be temporary — some of the rises were “arti- 
ficial” (production cuts, political unrest in 
Africa, talk of new stabilization schemes). 
And surpluses should restrain any inflationary 
upsurge. Yet in past recessions prices reached 
their low just before business turned up. If 
| j the firmer prices hold, they could set off in- 
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PE ventory buying and further price increases, 
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~~ Purckesing Week ‘Khe Price Gap Narrows 


Note the narrowing of the price gap between 


cr —-—- apes —o 


ae Do. a sty 4 "a Pri | domestic and foreign manufactured goods in 
Comparing U.S: 7 impe alee the American market. According to Purchas- 


ing Week, chances are the gap will continue 
U.S. Wholesale Prices ~ ; to close—as labor costs overseas rise and as 
(manufactured goods) ‘ productivity gains come more slowly. This 
assumes, of course, no inflationary push in 
the U.S.A. Still, the existing differential con- 
tinues to favor many importers; despite the 
recession, imports of manufactures continued 
to rise last year (IM—Mar, p17), And there 
is more to it than price: Foreign suppliers are 
beginning to match many domestic producers 
in variety, quality, delivery, and service. All 
this thanks to increased capacity, some busi- 

(manufactured goods) ness slowdown in Europe, better management 

1 and—most important—better marketing. 
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Puchosing Week Stirrings in Air Freight 


Jenyery ‘57 = 100 
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Import Prices 














Se ee ee) In spite of the growth shown at left, air cargo 
is still a sleeping giant, accounting for but a 
Ton Miles Flown by World Scheduled Airlines fraction of 1% of all cargo traffic. Now it 
(excluding Communist bloc) may be awakening; if it does, all transport, 
as well as distribution techniques, will be 
profoundly affected. Leading airlines are 
agreed there must be rate cuts—by at least 
40% on the North Atlantic. But they are 
divided on how to go about it. The big U.S. 
carriers say that bulk shipments in freighter 
planes can undercut express rates by sea; the 
Europeans want to move more slowly—for one 
thing, they want to protect the cargo their 
passenger jets are carrying. Meanwhile, the 
cargo men continue to argue that despite 
higher rates, savings in delivery time, ware- 
195] 1953 1955 1961 | housing and inventory costs make air freight 
— —_ . less costly than surface transport, 
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Last-Minute Memos 


Electronics Boom: U.S. transistor sales 
soared to $301-million last year, 
Electronics magazine reports, a jump 
of 36% over the $222-million in 
1959. And the Japanese, during the 
first nine months of 1960, turned out 
a whopping $856-million worth of 
electronic components and equipment, 
up 31% from the $655-million dur- 
ing the same period in 1959. Tran- 
sistor production was up 34%, and 
receiving-tube production, 45%. 


Sweet Troubles: The world sugar in- 


dustry is knee deep in confusion: lo- * 


calized technical scarcities, an over- 
all huge surplus. With Cuba cut off 
from the U.S. market, other countries 
are trying to take its place—and per- 
manently. Rumors of new sugar fac- 
tories come from everywhere: Mex- 
ico, Egypt, Panama, Guatemala, and 
U.S. cane and beet country. 


Pet Explosion: The U.S. dog and cat 
population is growing six times as fast 
as the nation’s human population, says 
Modern Packaging. Foodmakers and 
packagers are delighted: Dog-food 
sales in 1959 were $340-million— 
16% more than baby-food sales! 


Burlap Comeback? A new packaging 
material from U.S.A.’s Burlap Tubing 
Manufacturers Inc. consists of poly- 
ethylene laminated to burlap. 


Drugs from Lebanon: A company 
capitalized at $1.5-million is being 
set up by a group of Lebanese phar- 
maceutical importers to produce a 
complete line of drugs. 


More German Aerosol: Germany last 
year produced about 40-million aero- 
sol spray containers, compared to 27- 
million in 1959 and only 18-million 
the year before. They were used for: 
hair preparations, 43%; insecticides, 
23%; cosmetics such as perfume, 
shaving lotions, sun-tan oils, 12%; 
air-freshening sprays, 10%. The mar- 
ket for aerosol-packaged paints, var- 
nish, and cleaners also is expanding. 


Slow-Down Order: Mexico’s national 
petroleum company, Pemex, has been 
ordered to sharply cut down its spend- 
ing and expansion plans for this year. 
Some petrochemical projects may be 


postponed for six months, a year, or 
longer. The government’s move 
came after much criticism of Pemex’s 
swift expansion during 1960. Petro- 
leum production reportedly was get- 
ting far ahead of the nation’s ability 
to supply needed equipment, storage 
and refining facilities, and Pemex 
funds also were reported to be dan- 
gerously low. 


New Copier: U.S.A.’s General Ani- 
line & Film Corp. soon will introduce 
what it says is “the first truly auto- 
matic photocopy machine.” The new 
machine will not need to sandwich 
the copying paper and the original, 
and it will produce dry copies directly 
and immediately. 


Unnatural Law: California plans to 
be the first area of the world to 
purify its air by law. It already has a 
statute on its books requiring that 
all auto exhaust pipes-be equipped 
with a special muffler—as soon as two 
such devices have been perfected and 
approved. Recently Universal Oil 
Products became the first company 
to seek official approval for an air- 
purifying muffler. The California law 
requires that any such muffler must 
reduce hydrocarbon emission by 80%, 
carbon monoxide by 60%. UOP 
says that its catalytic Purzaust system 
averages reductions of 89% and 76% 


Automated Papermaking: Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. soon 
will begin operating an experimental 
paper plant with one of its IBM 704 
computers. The company hopes to 
prove that with precision control a 
Fourdrinier paper machine will turn 
conventional pulp into a better grade 
of highly uniform paper. 


Auto Sales: Detroit’s 1960 “compacts” 
enabled it to stem the tide of imports. 
Foreign auto shipments into the U.S. 
in 1960 totaled 444,474, down from 
668,070 cars in 1959. And U.S. ex- 
ports, thanks to the smaller car, rose 
24.3% over 1959’s 116,520. 


Motorless Freezer: A U.S. hotel chain 
has ordered 500 models of a new 
commercial refrigerator-freezer, about 
a half meter high, that operates by 
thermoelectric materials without com- 


pressors or refrigerant fluid. Made 
by the Norge division of Borg-Warner 
Corp., the new unit develops a cool- 
ing effect when an electric current 
passes through a junction of two dis- 
similar materials. Larger units for 
the home will be made available in 
three to five years. 


Joint Venture: A petrochemical com- 
plex will be built in Israel during the 
next two years by a group of Israeli, 
Brazilian, and U.S. interests. The 
plant will produce 15,000 tons per 
year of ethylene, 6,000 tons of poly- 
ethylene, plus carbon black and de- 
tergent alkylate. 


Russian Automation: The Soviet 
Union has plans for two giant auto- 
matic systems—one for petroleum in 
Tataria, the other for irrigation of 
the Uzbeki cotton fields. The Tar- 
taria installation, Control Engineering 
reports, will cut operating help from 
600 to 100 men by monitoring many 
petroleum and gas wells from a sin- 
gle central station. The agricultural 
project will pump water from the Syr 
Darya River and irrigate 4,000 hec- 
tares of land—from a single desk. 


Surplus Machine Tools: A plan to 
send surplus government machine 
tools to underdeveloped countries is 
under study in Washington. Experts 
would decide what types of machines 
are required by a given country, se- 
lect these types from surplus, have 
them rebuilt and shipped to ware- 
houses abroad. 


Plan from PR: Banco Popular, Puerto 
Rico’s largest commercial bank, has 
a scheme to bring small investors in 
on housing development. It will lump 
mortgages together under separate 
trust agreements and sell participat- 
ing certificates of $500, $5,000, or 
$10,000. The investor will net 5% 


—on a U.S. government-insured obli- 
gation. 


Union? Middle East observers expect 
full economic union between the Syr- 
ian and Egyptian regions of the 
United Arab Republic soon. The re- 
cent exchange controls, they say, are 
a prelude to the unification of the 
currencies of the two regions. 
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Base Station and 
Remote Control 
Equipment 





MOTOROLA 
world’s largest 


producer of 


2-WAY RADIO 





Microwave 
Equipment 


Miniature 
Pocket 
Radio 


(top) Industrial 
Dispatcher Radiophone 


(bottom) ‘‘Handie-Talkie"’ 
Portable Radiophone 


Mobile 
2-Way Radio 


More modern businesses and public services keep in 
constant personal voice contact with their vehicles 
via Motorola radio than any other radio in the world. 
The reason: Motorola’s 3 decades of pioneering re- 
search and engineering experience has obtained the 
highest operating reliability and long-term economy. 
And, you are assured of continuous unmatched per- 
formance by an expert, dependable maintenance and 
parts service organization. 


Write, wire or telephone for information about 
Motorola’s complete communications service: spe- 
cialized systems planning and product engineering; 
installation; parts and maintenance. 


“‘Handie-Talkie”’ is a trademark of Motorola Inc. 


FREE—send for 16 page product catalog No. 21 , 








need 














SOLD AND SERVICED IN 60 MAJOR COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


MOTOROLA 








Rugged, dependable earthmover, a familiar sight on highway projects all over the world, hauls tons 
of dirt quickly, efficiently, economically The B Tournapull, a 23-yard-capacity, 30-ton-load unit, 
works in all underfoot conditions with »o difficulty. Designed and made by LeTourneau-Westinghouse 
Company, Peoria, Hl. Uses Bundyweld for fuel and air lines eight parts in all, totaling 59°5” 


igh-speed, high-powered earthmover 
relies on lifelines of Bundy Tubing 


Heavy-duty construction equipnient, safety standard of both the automo- engineering assistance in both fluid 


like the powerful earthmover shown tive and refrigeration industries; is transmission and purely mechanical 


here, naturally demands extra-sturdy, used in most of today’s cars and applications. If you have a tubing 
extra-dependable tubing That's why trucks in many different applica- problem where high strength, flex- 
leading manufacturers specify Bun- tions. (Exclusive manufacturing ibility, lightness, and 
dyweld Steel Tubing for vital oil, process shown below.) 
fuel, brake, and hydraulic “life- 
lines.” 


cost-savings 
are important, write or cable BUN- 
Industrial designers the world over DYTUBE today! 

find new uses for Bundyweld daily, BUNDY TUBING COMPANY 

In fact, Bundyweld is the accepted turn to Bundy(R) for specialized Detroit 14, Michigan, U.S.A. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SMALL-DIAMETER TUBING. AFFILIATED PLANTS IN AUSTRALIA, BRAZIL, ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN 





WHY BUNDYWELD IS BETTER TUBING 


Bundyweld starts ~{.°/ css continuously rolled | a [¥: and passed through 

as a single strip ~ twice around later y ay 

of copper-coated we \ ally into a tube of 
uniform thickness, 


Bundyweld, double 
walled and brazed 
through 360° of wail 
contact 


Sizes up to 58” O.D Lightweight 
leakproof Machines easily 
® High thermal conductivity Takes plastic coating 


High bursting point Takes plating 
High endurance limit Shock-resistant 
DOUBLE-WALLED FROM A SINGLE STRIP Extra-strong No inside bead 
Ductile Uniform 1.D., 0.0 


o furnace. Copper 
coating fuses with 
steel. Result 























